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THESE SERVICES YOU CAN TRUST 


Editorial Help 


N editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, fee $5. A collaborative- 

consultaiion criticism, including appraisal, blue penciling, replotting 
suggestions and advice, $10. These fees are for stories or articles not exceeding 
5,000 words. For excess wordage, one dollar a thousand words. The ten dollar 
fee will be deducted from the cost of collaboration entered upon. Collaboration 
plans explained and fees for help with novels on request. Manuscripts thus 
criticized, if found publishable, will be submitted through my New York rep- 
resentative without further charge. 


Basic Training For Success 


HE VALUE of Uzzell training in the fundamentals of fiction writing is 

today being demonstrated in our magazines, novels, and radio enteriain- 
ment. The Saturday Evening Post in a recent issue, for just one example, 
has four stories, three of which were written by authors who began their 
careers seriously with our “Fiction Fundamentals.” These three authors have 
testified on this page at different times to the great value of this study. Their 
advice to you will be found in signed statements in our free booklet, “Literary 
Services.” These are not our only successful authors either by a long shot. 
There are scores of them now, publishing in the whole range of our magazines. 
This preparation for writing stories and novels that sell is not $350; it’s only 
$35. If you are serious in your purpose, write to us. Ask advice! Take it! 


We Talk It Over 


HAVE discussed subjects of great practical value to writers seeking pub- 

lication in a series of mimeographed talks which have a steady sale. The 
following are only twenty-five cents each: (1) Art or Money? (2) The Prob- 
lem of Story Ideas. (3) How To Analyze Markets. (4) How To Improve Style. 
(5) Technique of Action Pulp. (6) Technique of Love Pulp. (7) The Big Slicks. 
(8) The Literary Story. (9) The Light Touch. (10) Writing the Love Story. 
(11) The Literary Novel. (12) How to Keep Office Hours and (13) Uzzell Literary 
Quiz. All thirteen talks for $2.75. The following are one dollar each: Story 
Plots for War Times and How to Plot Your Novel. These talks contain the 
experience of a former fiction editor of Collier's, author of stories in Satevepost, 
Collier's, Woman’s Home Companion, etc., and of “Narrative Technique” and 
“Writing As A Career,” published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
FREE: Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which is full of useful information. 
Send for it. Inquiries answered promptly and personally. 
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$1,000 Contest 
Sir: 

Our Red Badge Contest has become so suc- 
cessful in introducing new mystery writers and 
placing experienced ones in the limelight that 
we are making the Contest a semi-annual one. 
We will award $1,000 twice a year for a mystery 
to be published each Fall and Spring. Terms of 
the competition are: 

1. The publishers of Red Badge mysteries will 
pay $1,000 to the author of the mystery-detec- 
tive novel selected by the judges as the most 
suitable for publication. This sum will be paid 
on account of all royalties earned by the book. 
The editorial staff will be judges. 

2. Author shall retain control of the First 
Serial, Dramatic and Motion Picture Rights. 
Scheduling of the first serial shall be subject to 
the approval of the publishers, and the author 
shall pay the publishers a share, mutually agreed 
upon, of the receipts from the sale of these rights. 

3. Winning author must offer Dodd, Mead 
and Company his next two novels. 

4. Competition open to any author who has 
not had book published by this company. 

5. Submit manuscripts right away. Closing 
date is April 1, 1945, for the Fall 1945 con- 
test. 


Manuscript not less than 50,000 words, 
typewritten with double spacing, on one side 
of paper only. Be sure to keep carbon. Publisher 
will not assume responsibilty for script. 
Dopp, MEap AND. COMPANY, 
432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. 


Leo Hoban 
Sir: 

Will you please run this note in your Forum: 

“I have a check for Leo Hoban, whose last 
known address was the Hotel Pierrepont, New 
i 

A. L. Frersr, 
545 Fifth Avenue, 
Bremerton, Wash. New York 17, N. Y. 
Sir: 

I believe I may call myself an old subscriber. 
And, as I have never before asked a favor of 
you, I do so now... . 

I would like to know if there is a writer’s 
club in Bremerton, Washington. You know how 
it is we struggling-would-be-writers get 
damned lonesome not having a “brother-sufferer” 
to chew-the-fat with. I haven’t, as yet, hit the 
ADVENTURE PULPS, which I am trying hard 
to do—but I’m getting closer, all the time! 

I have written MILLIONS of words, but un- 
like a good many beginners, I think, I haven’t 
tried to shove them down the poor editor’s 
throat. 

When I say that Writer’s Dicest is “TOPS” 
I am giving it the very highest compliment I 
know how! James E. Stokes, 

P. S. Nav. Co. Puget Sound, 
Bremerton, Wash. 


Brother Editor 
Sir: 

Many thanks for your letter, and the check 
for “The Rover Boys in Belgium.” Who loused 
up my title, as usual? It gave me quite a bang 
to see something in print again after all these 
years in the Army. I think my last by-line was 
a feature in the Washington Post before I went 
to OCS, and since then I’ve been feeding the 
correspondents, from SHAEF which is, after 
all, my job. 

I have done quite a lot of traveling over this 
territory, and especially in the area of “the 
Bulge.” I really didn’t mean to be the dog- 
matic “I told you so type,” but after seeing what 
the Boche does, I am also convinced that the 
dopesters are going to lose their chemises (French 
interpretation. Do not translate into English) 
on their latest forecast . . . V-E day by March. 
This whole thing is so vast that it’s almost im- 
possible to grasp it unless you’re constantly in 
touch with it and can see some sort of pano- 
rama from the air. 

You’ve read extensively about ro-bombs and 
what they do, but until you run from one and 
then see what it did, you can’t possibly realize 
its impact. Militarily, of course, it doesn’t do 
much good. But you can’t laugh it off from a 
straight life and death angle. They’re like one 
of our rotary presses, flying through the air, with 
a tail light. 

Most people imagine that as soon as a town 
is liberated the war is over for its inhabitants. 
The hardest part has just begun. Everyday liv- 
ing revolves around the black market, which is 
a sensitive and direct barometer of supply and 
demand. Butter, for example, will run anywhere 
from 300 to 600 francs a kilo. Eggs are 35 francs 
each. A cupcake I bought in Brussels last week 
cost me 45 cents. Cigarettes bring fantastic 
prices when they finally reach the consumer. 
Liquor prices vary according to whatever section 
of town you happen to be in. Cognac runs any- 
where from 30 francs to 75. And it’s sold by 
the thimbleful. 

I spent a week in Paris recently, where a ton 
of coal costs more than a bijou at Cartier’s. 
There is a national ban on dancing, so you sit 
and sip wine while the orchestra knocks itself 
out trying to put on a corny floor show. But 
Paris is still Paris the beautiful . . . the rooftops 
are just as romantic with their little chimneys 
pointing skyward, and the scraping of the char- 
woman’s wooden sabots as she washes the stoop 
of the hotel seem to fit in with the swish of 
flowered silk as some chic demoiselle glides by. 


I saw the Opera Comique in my overcoat. 
Between the acts, people munched hunks of 
bread smeared with meat paste . . . more paste 
than meat ... and if the play hadn’t been “The 
Juggler of Notre Dame,” in which almost every- 
one wore cassocks, the actors probably would 
have had pneumonia by the third act. The stag- 
ing was something for Mervyn LeRoy to copy. 

At dinner, one evening, I had an interesting 
conversation with a chic French woman, aged 
about 36, and her husband. She spoke English 
like a Londoner, and works for a French cabinet 
minister. She was with the FFI in North Africa, 
and can tell you stories to make your hair curl, 
assuming you still have some. 
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2 Writer’s DicEst 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 


fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 

Then listen to what the editor of Liberty 
on this subject: 

‘*Fhere is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace,. Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await 
the new men and women of power.’ 


Writing Aptitude Test 
—FREE! 
HE Newspaper Institute 
of America offers a free 
Writing Aptitude Test. Its 
object is to discover new re- 


said 


cruits for the army of men 
and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article 





writing. The Writing Aptitude 
Test is a simple but expert 
analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of Imagination, 
logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do 
are qualified to take the 
famous N. I. A. course based 
on the practical training given by 
big metropolitan dailies. This is the 
New York Copy Desk Method 
which teaches you to write by writ 
ing! You develop your individual 
style instead of trying to copy that 
of others. 

You ‘‘cover’’ actual assignmen 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 


MOTHER OF 4 
EARNS $1,000 
ON HER WRITING 


“IT have earned 
$1,000 since graduat- 
ing from N.1.A., de- 
spite the responst- 
bility of four mall 
children, home dutie 
haphazard health and 
ts such war work. After only 
two lessons, I sold a 
garden series to Bal- 
own time, you are constantly guided ¢;more American 
by experienced writers. It is really y 7 4 way 
fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted 


make 
writing child’s play.’ 
Gladys Carr, Annap 





‘professional’ touch. olis, Md 
Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 
, i NOTICE TO 
Mail the Coupon Now CANADIANS 


But the first step is to take the | {Ute's operations in 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re- Canada have been 
approved by the For 


quires but a few minutes and costs eign 


nothing. So mail the coupon now trol Board and 

Make the first move towards the | [£@5'!jtate all finan- 
most enjoyable and profitable oc- special permit has 
cupation — writing for publication! their account’ with 
Newspaper Institute of America, The Canadian Bank 
One Park Ave., New York 16,N. Y. | ofgommerce: Mon- 








(Founded 1925) 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test’ and further information ‘about 
writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, March 
iss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


(Correspondence confidential, Ne salesman will call on you.) 7-C-665 
SSSHESSCHEKERERESE RHEE eEeeee eee 


America. 





Newspaper Institute of 


Copyright 1945, 


I find knowing French gives me a much better 
insight into what goes on around here. Traveling 
on a train gives you a cross section of the people, 


and what they think. Sometimes you wonder 
whether they themselves know where they’re 
going or what they really want. The Wallons 


and vice 
together. 


are always tearing down the Flemish 
versa, but they still manage to live 
How, I don’t know. 

The last time I was at the front, the snow- 
tipped firs of the Huertgen forest formed the 
backdrop. On either side of Rigo icy road, these 
tall trees stood close together, as far as the eye 
could see. I passed a GI Ba Be in the snow 
next toa pup tent. A little farther, three camou- 
flaged half-tracks were watching out for para- 
troopers and the road had been shelled the 
day before. If it hadn’t been for the signal corps 
phone lines, hanging ice-heavy on the trees, I 
could have been in the German lines. Perhaps 
I was, but I didn’t bother to find out. The story 
A was sent to get wasn’t that good, so we turned 

e Jeep around and went home. But every time 
r" os up there, I can’t help wishing some of 
the people back home could see what guts it 
takes and how much there is to do before it’s 
over. Then, there’s the Pacific, which I do 
not relish at all. 

I’ve seen the 5th column at work, trying to 
jam up the roads. You cannot tell by uniform 
who is your friend and who is the foe. They 
picked up two phony officers and some enlisted 
men. One of them had been to school at Ped- 
die, the other had spent a year in Brooklyn. 
They knew who won the election. They had all 
papers and the dog tags. They made one 
mistake. They forgot to gripe and bitch when 
the ag | asked for their identification. And that 
tripped them up. US soldiers always gripe. It’s 
1 trademark. 

G. I. Joe on the ground is always doing some- 
thing. You just have to ferret him out and get 
the yarn. And you have to be careful that his 
imagination isn’t playing him tricks. It’s a long 
war, and some of the boys can really embellish 
their experiences. The man you talked to on 
the corner yesterday may be buried under a 
pile of rubble by morning. Or have had his 
-gs blown off. 

Well, I didn’t mean to get morbid. You have 
to look at things honestly before you can laugh 









them. And you have to laugh when the wail 
of an air raid siren tends to become common- 
place. Drop me a line again, and give my best 


to everybody .. . Nail my desk down at the shop. 
I’m coming back to it. 
Ltr. Ropert Povatsek, Belgium. 


6-Point Program 
Sir: 

My lone piece of mail received today was the 
November issue of WriTER’s Dicest, which I’m 
now eagerly reading by the light of a candle 
resting uncertainly on post of my upper bunk. 
Electricity over here goes off when least expected. 
Out come the candles from bottom of foot lock- 
ers and barracks bags, and on go the flash- 
lights. Someone reminds you, when the lights 
are on again, that the candle is still lit. You 
blow it out and readjust your eyes under the 

mingly bright glow from the three 60 watt 
bulbs hanging from the ceiling. 

Found your new front cover quite a surprise 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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—a pleasant one! After asking a helluva lot 
of G. I.’s, came to conclusion cover cartoon 
very “unfunny” and “out of uniform” for cover. 
Suggest: (1) Contest for cover monogram. (2) 
Throw out ridiculous “personals” and other in- 
significant ads in rear pages. (3) Move “Con- 
tents” to Page one. (4) Reduce mag. to “Read- 
er’s Digest” size—especially desired by overseas 
writers. (5) More “funny” cartoons. (6) More 
“super” articles like “The Rover Boys in Bel- 
gium.” 
Cpi. FLoyp H. Hopxrns, 
G-4 Div., SHAEF. 


Columnist 


Sir: 

A glance in your files should inform you that 
my subscriptions to your mag started some six 
years ago. I was in the Navy then, and spent 
many a long day on a rolling destroyer following 
the instructions, experiences, and hints in W. D. 
on becoming a writer. Money was spent on vari- 
ous courses and I was duly rewarded with a 
few sales and lots and lots of rejection slips. 
The war started and my writing suffered since 
we were pretty busy on convoy duties, etc. Fin- 
ally, my enlistment expired and I became a 
civilian and a bomber builder. My writing picked 
up and so did the rejections—though an odd 
sale here and there kept my spirits up. But all 
the time I kept reading your book and studying. 

Then it happened. Last year I started writing 
salable stuff. I became the aircraft columnist 
for the Daily Journal, here, and sold everything 
I wrote. My column covers the activities of the 
five major aircraft plants and their nearly 100,- 
000 employees ‘in this area. I also started writing 
feature stuff—all of course after regular working 
hours for I still put in 8 hours a day in the 
Convair bomber plant. My column clicked— 
complete with picture and by-line. The fan 
mail comes in, I’ve scored a few scoops, the edi- 
tors are pleased, and my income from that source 
topped the four figure mark within seven 
months. A nice addition to my aircraft wages, 
especially so since I also got married—to a 
former librarian at the Carnegie Institute. Inci- 
dentally, she’s my severest critic and as such is 
an invaluable aid. But this isn’t all. My column 
has lead to requests for my services by various 
businesses and groups here, to write up advertis- 
ing, publicity, etc. Just last week, I was hired 
to handle the publicity for a giant stage show 
to be produced by Convair. In other words, my 
writing is now paying off. 

So you see, I’ve been so darned busy with the 
defense job, the column, being a husband (very 
pleasant) and other writing activities (also pleas- 
ant) that I just haven’t had time to do much 
extra writing such as renewing subscriptions— 
though I get W. D. regularly from the news- 
stands. But here it is at last, and as I said in 
the begining, my career is all your fault. 

Joun D’ALFonso, 
1942 La Jolla Avenue, 
San Diego 1, California. 


Portland, Oregon 
Sir: 
The Portland Manuscript Club of Portland, 


Oregon, feels it has waited long enough to con- 
vey its appreciation of your valuable magazine. 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 

pert with over 27 years’ experience. 

Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 











NEW WRITERS 


To acquaint you with my criticism service I will 
analyze one manuscript, any length, for only 50c a 
thousand words. Fee and postage must accompany 
manuscript. My very helpful booklet, “How To 
Write A Story,’’ $1.00. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
Florence, 


Box 728, » Seuth Carolina 





[WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


‘SBE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 
a a one 25-cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT 


DON’S STUDIO 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


_An encyclopedic compilation coverin 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ac- 
tions, Speech (with substitutes for ''said''), Voice, Race, 
Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely comple‘e word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 16,000 references; 
414 7”x9'/2” pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, said: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133, Fiushing, New York 
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! PLANNED POETRY WRITING ! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN, 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S$. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Indiana University Writers" 
Conference 


Bloomington, Indiana 
June 3-16, 1945 


For particulars, address Ralph L. Collins, Director 

















CONSTRUCTIVE 


manuscript CRITICISM via maic 


$1.00 per 1000 Words—Minimum Fee $5.00. 
(Check or Money Order Must Accompany Script) 
* 


MOTION PICTURE SCRIPTS ANALYZED AND 
EDITED FOR INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


¥* 
ANDREW BALDWIN 
Literary Critic—Consultant—Counsellor 
5870 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood 28, California 
Individual Consultation by Appointment 
or Writers in Vicinity of Los Angeles 























FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Romantic 
Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action Adventure 
Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, Detective Ac 
tion, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tales, Western 
Story, and Science-Fiction, Thousands of successful writers 
have testified to the invaluable aid given them by the Plot 

enie. Write for information and prices. 

For Article Writing 

ARTICLE Mi gy padb vagy MADE EASY. Complete text for our 
former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assignments 
to be sent in for correction. It has started many non-fiction 
writers on the road to success 
for article ideas. 


Supplies thousands of sources 
Write for information. 

Big Dime's Worth 

Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00. 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article wrig ng Formula, How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How to Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Story re ins Self Taught. How To Write Your Life Story, 
How To ose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 
Story. Interesting Story Openings. 

GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c. Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose dime or 


t. Ss. 
same’ THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 105, 8749 Sunset set Blvd., Hollywood 46, ¢ 46, Calif. 


ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 
BOOKS e PLAYS * SCREEN 


Also facilities for typing manuscripts in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 


19 WEST 44th 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
EE RE PRE MEE EE PLE ORI E 








DiIcEstT 


For seventeen years we have thumbed its pages 
carefully in our efforts to turn out writers, some 
of whom are now celebrities in New York and 
Hollywood. Nearly all of our present members 
have seen their names in print. 

We believe that we have developed into good 
critics of all types of fiction, our round table 
discussions being guaranteed to boost, stimulate 
and achieve the final push-over. Aspiring writers 
are always welcome. Our meetings are on the 
first and third Thursday of each month in the 
Men’s Lounge of the Public Service Building. 
Come and see us. 

Grace WILson, President, 
Box 291, 
Lake Grove, Oregon. 


South Africa, R.A.F. 


Sir: 

I think it’s about time I wrote you to let you 
know what I think of the “Dicest.” 

I am a member of the RAF stationed in South 
Africa, and have been reading your mag. for 
the past 8 months or so. I have had two short 
articles and a story accepted in that time by 
magazines. 

The “Dicesr’ is pretty hard to get out here 
as there’s only one book shop in town that gets 
it. But I’m always on the dot when it arrives. 
Although the market notes are of little help, the 
articles are always a big attraction. I learn a 
lot from them. One editor sent a story back 
with the remark that I “must be used to writing 
for American magazines,” and went on to re- 
mind me that South Africans were not Americans 
or Cockneys. Anyway one of my yarns written 
with an American slant was eagerly accepted. 

I’d like to say that reading the “DicesT” 
helps one to realize that I’m not just a lonely 
scribbler but a member of a great gang, all 
striving to get their thoughts expressed in print. 
Thanks for your help. 

Incidentally if any writer wishes to know any- 
thing about this country they should contact the 
U. S. Office of Information, Johannesburg, who, 
I should imagine, will always be willing to help. 

Thanks again for the “DicEst.” 

553470, Lac, Lawrence W., 
48 Air School, 
East London, 
South Africa. 


$100 Canadian Winner 


Sir: 

Being a reader of the Wrirer’s Daest I 
thought yeu might like to know of the recent 
honour I won in the writing profession. 

On December 23rd, 1944, I received official 
notice from Dr. J. Pawlikowski, Director of the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences (Canadian 
Branch), McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, 
as the winner of the National Essay Contest, in 
which writers contested from all over Canada. 

The notice read as follows: ‘We congratulate 
you on being the author of the best work sub- 
mitted.” My essay was entitled “Poland at War.” 

With this notice I received the winner’s award 
of $100.00. 

The Essay Contest was sponsored by the Ca- 
nadian Branch of the Polish Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, McGill University, Montreal, and 
the Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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This was the first contest I ever contested in, 
and I am told I went up against some stiff, 
experienced competition. So my joy and surprise 
was the greater. 

(Miss) PuHytuis Jowett, 
Aultsville, Ont., Canada. 


Good For McClure 
Sir: 

Well . . . I’ve got my toe in the door at least. 
Today brought me the first notice of an ac- 
cepted story. About 1,000 words. And the 
McClure Syndicate. Imagine that! 

Flabbergasted, 
ARIEL C. JOHNs, 
1018 Pattie Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas. 





Gal Paraskene 
Sir: 

Is anyone of your readers interested in, or 
working on, any material dealing specifically with 
the situation in Greece? If so, I’d be interested 
in working along with such a writer, provided 
he wants a collaborator who can set him straight 
on customs, language, etc. As you can tell from 
the signature, I’m a Greek, have been there... 

The present fracas would make a darned good 
novel, and I wish I had the chance some of the 
boys who are eyewitnesses to the thing have had 
to take notes .. . If any of these guys want some- 
one to collaborate with in writing up the ma- 
terial, I’m your Gal Friday. 

Dorotuy Rousos, 
89 Adams Street, 
Rochester 8, New York. 


Quel Homme 
Sir: 

In January, WritTER’s Dicest by Harnett T. 
Kane, he says “I . . . had to study five years in 
college to learn French.” Later on he writes 
quelle homme. Id like to add speaking of Mr. 
Kane . five years and not past lesson 3! 

Fevicia METCALF, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF yOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 

€ 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

co 

Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of, 





‘My Juvenile Success — and 
‘“‘My Formula tor Fiction 


SANFORD, FLA. 


SHORTHAND 
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Fe amous Sr eed writir ne —— a signs or 
AB ¢ >: to x 
Fast preparatior for a job. s 


transcribe. 
Used in leading 


taught by mail 
free booklet let. Speedwri iting, S W. 42nd St., N 


Dept. 6703 


WANT HELP IN A woe 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 
Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry, 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 














1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) ........++. $1.00 

2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) .. 2.00 
3—WRITERS: E "LOT! (Plots for everything) ........- 00 

—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the Trade) 2.00 
MILDRED I. REID 

2131% Ridge Blvd., Evanston, Illinois 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 




















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


ra 
$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp, of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Send us your manuscripts, or’write for 
If you want to sell—we can help you. 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Emile (Doc) Schurmacher, managing edi- bo: 
. | ’ 4 tor of Pageant, who wrote “Leaving Out All Yo 
Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits Incense" in the Digest for February, received 
several hundreds letters too many to reply in- na: 
From Screen Sales dividually to all. "Doc" suggested we publish | 
his answer to Birt Darling, Aviation Editor of De 
@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good The State Journal at Lansing, Mich. ful 
screen stories. ; she 
@ Many writers are in Defense work: Here then is Dear Mr. Darling: ° | 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. No, I haven’t received 10,000 letters but I wh 
es ‘ oe 4 have received a good many and to attempt to Bu 
@ I want originals, published novels and produce answer them in any helpful detail would require M 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length full d 1 liek d W Mi 
novels for both publication and filming. a full parade article which some day WriTER’s 
@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are Dicest emg let me write. I am a bit doubtful Ol 
soamenihe. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- about this too because I would have to rip the me 
siaiaiun this lounties teashet. hell out of publicity men right up and down the no 
line—in big companies—in the Services and else- we 
ADELINE M. ALVORD where where there have been notorious breeches ow 
Established 1919 of faith similar to the case you mention. na 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Any free-lance writer who puts his trust in the sui 
releases of publicity men, in general, is sunk. wh 
= There are exceptions of course where the writer 
° gets to know publicity men and is given an oc- art 
Attention! casional bona fide, exclusive tip. But the very of 
Ww + ] T t R Ss ~o d’etre . a — man is to - 
much press and as wide a coverage as possible. 
tect by a professional pst, stands a better chance of being And m igre think that free-lance ~ ho te the 
read and accepted by editors. Send your work to one whi . , 
Dado quail” od milled “eat” wiih gE ae only grievances you are much mistaken. If you 
and extra fret copy ‘free. No charge for minor corrections, could hear some of the returning war correspond- Ro 
Rates: ents talk as I have you would not be surprised Sii 
40¢ per 1000 weds. that this whole subject may some day explode : 
Special “a. es words a with a terrific reprecussion in Washington. th 
You say that if you were to eliminate releases, ; 
A ARTHUR WINGERT news leads et al the hunting would be pretty kn 
218 Lincoln Way East, Chembersburg, Penna. barren. I don’t quite agree with you. I think the 








that there is at least one good story in everything 


— ad 
Weire FoR CASH) Sarre 





























—— only stories that will sell by using a ‘‘Sher- 1. Write the story. = 
: 
ves BRIEF is 1,000 words or more of concentrated 2. Write it with a news peg, a feature spring- ov 
narrative containing a true plot, exciting descriptions, board or some other lead which will give it pub- rae 
natural conversation, correct lingo, trade terms, and lication urgenc 
sparkling incidents with plenty of action. y- ga. 
BRIEF is a story review, prepared individually 3. Find the editor—the right editor who needs be: 
for you, from which you write your story. It has . 
correct plot sequence, dramatic emphasis, balancing it. ‘ ; ou 
incidents, is geographically and historically correct, Did you happen to read the current issue of 
and permits of versatility in — Harper’s? If so you may have read the article Et 
aust blindly! Be guided by the pattern to on “Remodeling Your House” which WAS WRIT- Ne 
WRITE FOR FREE PARTICULARS NOW! TEN IN 1878! Harper’s found this interesting 
“A Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief” 7 ele _— I got a hell of a kick out Mt. 
FAY M. SHERWOOD But to pet back to where you will Gad o& 
270114 Willow Place, South Gate, California clusives. My complaint with a lot of writers is 
a ——————"_ that they do not take the trouble—to do the leg “L 
work among friends and strangers all of which 
POLIVOPE—is a money earner may have a potential story in their system. Let Si 
A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service me give you a recent example. I know an elderly 
tee Sostage ant coneinaspraaving snore’ tan "Tt ‘sopt. doctor. He has a scar on his forehead. The other 4 
book lengin scripts, ‘or spread out for odd size “cartoons. day I got around to asking him how he got - 
Loe that scar. He got it in an automobile accident th 
adie Fy By y #7 he told me—there was no doctor in the small cel 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes a town where it occurred so he operated on his 
ceils lpotaedl te wives: intense own skull. Interesting? I used it as a spring- on 
Fa 
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MarcuH, 


board on a general article on “Don’t Pamper 
Your Body” coming out in Pageant. 

In your own town is a most interesting guy 
named Oscar Olander. 

He is head of the Michigan State Police. Karl 
Detzer the fiction writer found him such a fruit- 
ful source that a few years ago he ran several 
short stories in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Last month I got the basic material from him 
which I combined with stuff from the Better 
Business Bureau to do “D-Day for Confidence 
Men” in the current issue of Pageant. 

As far as I know, no one has done anything on 
Olander himself. I can think of a couple of 
magazines that would go for pieces on him right 
now. What about guys coming back from the 
war who want to lead a life of adventure in their 


own state. Wouldn’t the State Police be a 
natural for them? Wouldn’t they be terrific in 
such jobs. Doesn’t Olander think so? If not, 


why doesn’t he? Would they be too trigger happy? 
In other words either way you'd have an 


article—and a timely peg to hang it on. Best 
of hunting to you. 
E. C. ScHURMACHER, 
Managing Editor, 
Pageant. 


Rochester, N. ¥. Club 
Sir: 

I think even the success calloused Editor of 
the Wrirer’s Dicest would be pleased if he 
knew (or maybe he does) just how widely and 
thoroughly his magazine is read. 

A year or so ago I sent a letter to the Forum, 
advising all and sundry that we hhad a Writers 
Club in Rochester, and that I was its Corre- 
sponding Secretary. Since that time I have re- 
ceived entertaining and instructive mail from all 
over the States, and some from Canada, ranging 
from personal letters to advertising and propo- 
ganda literature on all subjects imaginable. And 
best of all, we secured many new members to 
our Club through this medium. 

Our new Corresponding Secretary is Mrs. 
Ethel Hemming, 410 Falstaff Road, Rochester 9, 
New York. 

Our Club Meetings are held on the second 
and fourth Tuesdays in each month, at the 
Museum Buillding on East Avenue. 

Auice B. Has tip, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


"Little’’ Market 
Sir: 

I’ve been reading a number of letters from 
editors in your columns of late, dealing with 
their editorial needs. Might as well add my two 
cents if you have room to mention it. 

We need, as usual, good poetry. ($1.00 min. 
on publication; $10.00 annually for the best 
Father-and-Son theme poem (Frank F. Snell 
Museum Building on East Avenue. 
publication award for our annual poetry-contest. 

We need . . . Oh, Lord! how we need... 
good FICTION! Short fiction—preferably not 
over 1500 words. Good articles, essays, etc. on 
subjects of general interest; provocative and 
brief. Brief biographies of outstanding person- 
alities not necessarily famous, but fame-deserving. 
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Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


More and more this ex- 
pression is coming to be 
associated with us. Here 
comes Kathleen Briggs 
again — a student for 
whom we made her first 
sale—and now our selling 
agent has put over a serial 
for her! Watch for ISLE 
OF DESTINY, to be syn- 
dicated by United Feature. 

A great many people 
have the notion that because so many stu- 
dents in this course have made sales, the 
famous TRIAL AND ERROR assignments are 
designed for experienced writers rather than 











Kathleen Briggs 
And now —a serial 
sale for this SSW 
student! 











beginners. A lot of beginners can tell you 
otherwise! Most of the sales we make for 
our students are for people WHO NEVER AP- 


PEARED IN PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for beginners 
—the only requirement being that you must be able 
to write correct English. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. e are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has y Bo $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENT. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 





information about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have (J do not have [) 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the state of New York) 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
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Material dealing with inter-racia] tolerance and 
a philosophy for peace. 
This doesn’t cover our needs by a great deal. 





We request that contributors be familiar with ¢ 
the magazine. (Single copies 35c) Stamped, self- ¢ NV El d 
addressed return envelope is a positive require- t aren woo 
ment. (- Authors’ 7 Tal B 
Please accept our good wishes for a sincerely C Autnors Psy ntative, wai tees aborator. : 
happy and prosperious 1945. ( Author of the current non-fiction best seller, : 
Y : R 
Tep — ( CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published j 
seen > oh t ite secon fi. 
Batavia, New York. ‘ by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the } 
“Redegreen fox fire..." t Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Sir: t FICTION : 
Bless you for giving us the lead January arti- ¢ Professional RADIO : 
cle, “No Time for Fame” by Mrs. Arnow. It was ¢ ARTICLE a 
a delicious piece of philosophy and an inspiring Training FEATURE ; 
suggestion for a way of life. ; f SCREEN 3 
You and your co-editors have done a unique ¢ f Wi , uvtiee hime ‘ 
and intrinsically valuable thing in welding to- ¢ or riters J ; : : 
gether the writing fraternity, not with hammer f ENGLISH ‘ 
and tongs, but with a delicately woven aware- t ; - 5 
ness of the writer’s spirit, habits and necessities, Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual ‘ 
you intrigue him with articles, inform him, t manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed ‘ 
challenge and prod him to bring forth the best ¢ % ek osha oe : 3 
MEE writing. For information write: 
that is in him. f S - : 
Hers is a remarkable vision of life for many j;. 3 
of us who, to quote the authoress, “bargain with ¢ MAREN ELWOOD 9 
wot 2.” trading a bit of ourselves for a bit of ; 6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. ’ 
writing. q 








Give people intellectual curiosity about life c--urrrre 
and they will always be young and happy. Mrs. 


Arnow is still fascinated by daily life around her, 
wild geese on the river, the growing of herbs, One Dollar Starts You 
red-green fox fire, and America coming of age on the road to 
musically. ; : A WRITING CAREER 
No Time For Fame” was a delightful stop- 
OULD you pay just one dollar to own an entire 


look-and-listen note for the writing fraternity. month’s text end assignments of the valuable 


My thanks to you. Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
GEertrupE Gouvy obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
“That simply isn’t possible. 




















Parkside Dwelling, Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
2040 Stearns Rd., 7 you ag ng with this absolutely —— ae 
. offer” on s famous writing course, which teaches 
Cleveland, Ohio. you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories, and 
Pasadena Club sketches that will sell. 
ae This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
Ir: plete “* bie the aon text Paap bat san, 
’ plus a valuable extension lecture by an experience 
a All the world must read WRITER hg Dicest, writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
You printed my letter under the heading, “Live- addition, you get two a assi mments so that you 
. . . +93 may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
liest in Southern California” in your January plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
issue. And people have come to our little group practice suggestions that you on ee at once so im- 
. . : prove your written expression is is material you 
in Alhambra from distant places in Southern can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
California. They have written, and they have ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
telephoned regretting that they could not come is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
horas of no (unfort tel h : drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
: gas (uniortunately there is no to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
night transportation between Pasadena and Al- afford his unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
hambra), because they were invalids in wheel on with the course or not, however, the material we 
gail ) send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
chairs, etc. pon and mail with one dollar, today. 
You put out a splendid magazine. I suggest The Magazine | Institute, tne. Dept. S03-C, SO Rockefeller 
to all my classes that those seriously interested ripeseec angeles pith Niall catliaas 
i iti b ibe f it. W ’s D ; OB pone Bhar ge ge Be ae ie ueniene writing course material with 
in writing subscribe tor lit. RITER S IGEST 1S the understanding I am under no further obligation 
our only text. 
LILLIAN BRAND, ) EP PPP TTPTTERERETERCETE EL ee 
1820 Kenneth Way, MME oe ssunconses siceptaeaeeotsancmmyenies 
e (Corr ial. No 1 will call.) 
Pasadena 3, Calif. 
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A few of our clients'' 
February magazine 
appearances. 
on 
a sel 
ere No Pipe Dreams | : 
. . . . . ‘ . an 
They wanted careers as writers, and weren’t satisfied with the uncertainties of “trial and on 
error.” They had vision enough to use the surest, fastest and most efficient method to 
make their dreams materialize—getting our agency to work for them. fo 
Building literary careers has been our business since 1923. Our method is simple. We th 
direct a new client’s efforts first toward markets where we can sell him immediately. a 
We make him write sound stories by pointing out flaws, showing him how to improve: ' 
his plots, characterization and style. We encourage him to use backgrounds and topics i 
he can handle well. As his work improves, we are able to spread his markets and get: na 
him increased rates. Then we make him try for more difficult, better quality and higher lai 
paying markets. That is how we regularly push our clients into the big slicks, and that is ca! 
why we are able to place new first contributions for our clients during the last few weeks: re] 
with Liberty, Country Gentleman, This Week, American Magazine, ‘Life Story, Esquire, | 
Farm Journal, Argosy, Ladies’ Home Fournal and Saturday Evening Post. it 
Whether you are a professional who has been selling for years, or a writer who has but m:; 
recently made his first few sales, we can offer you many advantages over working alone. of 
We will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian ene 
and 20% on foreign sales if you have sold $500.00 worth of fiction or articles to national th; 
magazines in the last year. If you sold $250.00 worth during the last year, we'll work with ies 
you at '% reading fee charged beginners. Write us, listing your sales, and ask for our vA 
. . = - vO é 7 
agency information sheet and latest markets news letter. P 
mi 
IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 
We will consider a few sample manuscripts for 
to determine whether we can develop you into e 
a selling writer. But until we sell $500.00 wi 
worth of your work, we must charge you a h 
reading fee of $2.50 on manuscripts up to : € 
2000 words, $5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 vez 
per thousand on those 5-12,000. Special rates er 
on longer novelets and novels. For this you 2 
receive honest professional appraisal of your Literary Agency of 
work, practical suggestions for improvement lj 
if necessary, and our recommendation of sal- lV 
abies scripts to editors. 56 West 45 Street New York 19, N. ¥. 
(Our next announcement will appear on this page in May issue of WRITER’S DIGEST) 
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There Are Rules 


By EATON K. GOLDTHWAITE 


HAVE just completed a 70,000-word 

mystery ‘novel, my third for Duell, 

Sloan and Pearce. I have been at this 
one for about six months; it is the first 
serious writing I have done in almost two 
years. It will net me about seven hundred 
and fifty dollars; with luck, maybe a thou- 
sand. 

Not, you will say, an impressive record 
for a professional writer. That is true. In 
this market the professional should be mak- 
ing at least twenty-five hundred dollars per 
year. He should be able to sell a great deal 
more today than he formerly sold, particu- 
larly of those “borderline” stories. In many 
cases editors will now revamp rather than 
reject. 

This latest effort is called “Scarecrow;” 
it is a good one and it has cost me dear to 
make it so. My present feeling is only one 
of relief, for going without sleep in the sub- 
tropics is an expensive luxury. But as the 
thing is still fresh in my mind, I cannot 
ignore the foolish, human and very un- 
professional errors that have caused 
much unnecessary work. 

I began “Scarecrow” at E] Centro, Cali- 
fornia. I had seen a returned Marine pilot 
who did not know who he was or where 
he had come from. He was twenty-five 
years of age; he had education, back- 
ground, family, friends. He had hundreds 
of hours of flying, thousands of hours of 
living somewhere dimly behind him. But 


sO 
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in memory he had been born little more 
than a month before. It was a challenging 
experience to meet him. I began to think 
of the consequences of his return home. I 
began to write. 

At that time I was, and still am, attached 
to a Marine bombing squadron, and that 
is why I have written very little during 
these past two years. But for the fact that 
I have been more fortunately situated than 
the majority of other writers in the service, 
there would be no record at all. 

I had completed more than a rough char- 
acter sketch of the “Scarecrow” when we 
received our orders. We were in a turmoil. 
We had never had an excess of typewriters; 
now there were manifests, sailing rosters, 
confidential statements, insurance, allot- 
ments. Despite the fact that we must be 
crated and ready to board ship, we must 
also continue until H-hour of D-day to 
carry out the functions of administration. 
We lived, worked and sometimes slept 
amongst cruise boxes, bales and cartons. 
Machine by machine was crated until we 
were reduced to a single Navy-style port- 
able (with all caps); I tried two pages on 
it and that was enough. 

We embarked and sailed, toe to heel and 
chin to neck. Someone had said that in 
transport we would have a little time to 
ourselves. I located a cubby hole topside 
on the starboard of the forecastle, wangled 
a typewriter and felt very pleased with my- 
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self. I recalled that Alan Bosworth had 


finished the revisions for “Full Crash Dive” 
while on convoy duty in the North Atlantic, 
and felt that I would go him one better. 

I have always had the highest regard for 
Commander Bosworth, and after these at- 
tempts I have added pure astonishment to 
my regard. At the first heartening clack 
of the typewriter my cubby hole was dis- 
covered, became the detail office: the type- 


writer was commandeered and I was “in- 
cluded out.” 
Needless to say, I did not go Alan Bos- 


worth one better. 

We reached an advance ba 
unloaded for a while and the ‘‘Scarecrow” 
grew almost to be a plot. We moved again 


se where we 


The typewriter has not yet been invented 
that can withstand a twenty-eight foot drop 
from cargo net to iron barge. By one jiggle 
of the winch we suffered an irreparable 
casualty in the writing-machine depart- 
ment. 

I am not trying to make this a writer’s 
Cook’s Tour of the South Pacific, and I 
most certainly am not trying to impress you 
There are a lot of you whose experiences 
could make mine look like a walk around 
the block. I am attempting to show some 
of the physical difficulties that existed, and 
some of the mental processes that had to 
be unwound before the job of writing could 
be tackled again. There are a lot of vou 
who will have to face this thing 

We were in jungle, and our first prob- 
lem was living space. After that it wasn’t 
so difficult. Things settled down. We be- 
gan to function, and then there was a little 
spare time at night. In our location we 
were rather nonchalant on the matter of 
lights. We had air warning facilities and 
constant patrols. We had Bhuda generators 
snoring full blast and enough 25-watt bulbs 
to make it possible to distinguish a “p” 
from a “q.” 

The “Scarecrow” began to raise his 
vacant face a little. 

I started slap-bang at first. After three 
weeks of incessant rain and 110 degree tem- 
perature I slowed to a crawl. I swallowed 
vitamin pills by the bottle, budgeted my- 
self to two thousand words per night and 
found even that to be more than I could 
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stand. I would sit, gnawing cigarettes or 
beating myself blind while the tree lizards 
insulted me with obscene cries. The ter- 
mites, wing-shedding, would charge in 
hordes at the white paper, the light globe, 
my face. I learned the intimate love secrets 
of toads, rats and scorpions. I discovered 
whole new species of insect life. 

I would be tearing along, white hot with 
the flame of the story, and Whee-ee-ee Ge- 
gedong gedong—Blackout. I am not 
a touch-typist. I cannot write in the dark; 


jong 
there are even serious doubts as to my abil- 
ity with Mr. Remington’s brainchild in the 
daytime. My ideas would wing off into 
space and I would weep. 

And then one day it was finished. Proud- 
ly I bore it to the censors. They, long- 
suffering souls, grow] at six-page letters, and 
here was some two hundred and forty 
pages. But they read it, and then they 
couldn’t quite agree whether or not it con- 
tained aid and comfort to the enemy. It 
vas handed back to me. I began search 
for a liberal-minded censor with good eye- 
sight and an appreciation of the arts. I 
found him, and his name, Lt. Albert R. 
Stocker, is tops on my list. He read it, 
thought it was pretty good, put his seal on 
the envelope and off it went. 

Three and one-half weeks are required to 
complete a circuit of correspondence be- 
tween here and New York. In exactly four 
weeks (let no man tell me that D. S. & P. 
are not prompt) I had my answer from 
Marie Rodell. 

Marie said, and I quote: “The ‘Scare- 
crow’ arrived in record time and, of course, 
[I sat right down to it. You have got a most 
intriguing situation, and you have built it 
up neatly and nicely. My hopes for being 
able to send it direct to the printer went 
higher and higher and then, alas—” 

Her criticism, although it occupied nearly 
four pages, was clear, concise and painful. 
Apparently, I had forgotten a lot of the 
rules. 

It had taken me three years of rejections 
and reading Writer’s Dicest and study- 
ing everything I could lay my hands on; 
three years of that kind of effort and pati- 
ence required to learn medicine or law be- 
fore I sold a single word. And it had taken 
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another three years before anything of mine 
had been deemed worthy of a cloth bind- 
ing and a two-dollar price tag. And in 
those later years I had sold a lot of stories. 
I have even published a couple of articles 
in the Dicest in which I purported to tell 
other people how to write. 

And yet, in the “Scarecrow” I had made 
mistakes that would have caused the begin- 
ner to blush with shame. 

For example, I found three of my fairly 
prominent characters were  alliterately 
named Swayle, Doyle and Royale; I found 
minor ones named Standish and Stanczyk; 
I had somehow managed to include a Man- 
uel Perry and a Perry Thompson. 

Silly? Not at all. The human brain is 
lazy and deceptive. It resents you putting 
it to work. It resents it so much it will 
permit you to read into a story a lot of 
things you’ve left out. The brain will as- 
sure you that thus-and-so is clear as crystal 
when in fact it is as murky as mud. 

Look here, do you mean to tell me that 
with all my experience I’ve got to go back 
to using outlines and things like that? 
Brother, you’ve got to go back a lot farther 
than that. You’ve got to go back to the 
beginning. 

You’ve got to go back to the rules. 

The rules are: good characters, sound 
plot, plausibility, interesting locale, con- 
vincing action and dialog, easy narration— 

All right, then. We'll sort out the charac- 
ters. First, change their names so that each 
is distinct and recognizable. Give the 
name a flavor that identifies it with the 
character. In this world there are hun- 
dreds of races, millions of names. Why 
should I, in a book containing not more 
than fifteen characters, have to content my- 
self with lazy devices like Swayle, Doyle 
and Royale? Standish and Stanczyk? 

When I had been learning this business 
I had been writing stories that were good. 
They weren’t literature; they will not live; 
they had in them all the rough edges of 
two pieces of sandpaper rampant on crossed 
files. But they were good stories, and one 
of the things making them so was that each 
character stood on his own two feet. There 
was no confusion. When Joe Doaks spoke, 
you knew it was Joe Doaks talking, and not 


Fred Fox. 

What had happened to my characters? I 
recalled that I had used the card system. 
Ordinary three-by-five index cards, each 
headed by the character’s name. On that 
card were brief “tags; habits, mannerisms, 
description, method of speaking, favorite 
expressions. I had a yarn in Short Stories 
magazine named “Black Butterfly” and it 
was notable for the fact that it contained six 
main characters. All of the characters ap- 
peared in practically all of the scenes, 
but there was no confusion because each 
had his own little trick to identify him. 

I went back three years. I endeared my- 
self forever in the heart of the Quartermas- 
ter by requisitioning the last two dozen 
thumb tacks on the island. I tacked up my 
cards where I had to see them. And each 
time it was necessary to introduce a new 
character, no matter how minor he might 
be, up went a new card. 

My detective’s name is Dickerson. I 
know him quite well, and I respect him 
because when this war is finished I expect 
him to contribute to my support. But my 
intimate knowledge of him did not excuse 
me. Put him on a card; prominently dis- 
play his nervous trick of chewing at his 
moustache, his habit of dusting his knees; 
the way he holds a cigarette, between 
thumb and forefinger, like a firecracker. 
How he becomes easily embarrassed by un- 
due praise or familiarity; hoarse when ex- 
cited; quiet when angry. 

And then there’s this Henry Heath; 
small and fat; bright little eyes; round red 
face; pompous, always in a hurry, says 
“Look here—;” is nervous 

I knew these things about my characters 
but I had failed to tell them to Marie Ro- 
dell. Marie is the most important reader I 
have. If she can’t see the story, no one else 
will have a chance to. 

So, plot. I have frequently endangered 
long-time friendships by insisting that there 
isn’t a thing to plot except carpentry work; 
or, if you prefer, needlework. Even at the 
risk of alienating you, I still insist so. T’ll 
admit the thing has to have a design. It 
must be contained in a form, and all the 
ends must tie together, and for each indivi- 
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dual pattern there has to be a compensating 
pattern to give balance to the whole. In 
other words, plotting is nothing but work. 
You propound one question or problem, 
and before you have answered or solved it 
you propound or ask another. You do this 
a number of times until the whole thing 
looks utterly hopeless, and then you pull a 
string and Bingo! If you’ve got the right 
gimmicks, the whole job falls apart and 
there, bowing and smiling at the reader, is 
the solution. 

It only means hard work. 

As for plausibility, even fantasy fiction re- 
quires a certain amount of it. You can 
have the grandest style in the world, but if 
you aren’t plausible editors won’t take you 
seriously. Plausibility is actually very sim- 
ple to achieve. It consists in creating situa- 
tions that could happen and people that 
could do the things your fiction makes them 
do. You can create plausibility in even the 
most fantastic situations by careful plant- 
ing; by having the character perform, in the 
reader’s sight, an act similar to the one you 
intend to have him perform at the proper 
time. You have to build up your character 
so that there is no question as to his ability 
to perform such an act. You can’t have a 
dying man race around and commit mur- 
ders, although I'll admit I’ve tried. 

One thing making for plausibility is tim- 
ing. Especially in a mystery story, the time 
of each sequence of events is most impor- 
tant. You can avoid glaring mistakes by 
the simple expedient of a time-table. On it 
you list the important hours of the day or 
days in which the action occurs. Under 
each hour you place the name of all char- 
acters and, briefly, where each character 


was at that particular hour. By doing this 
you will save yourself the embarrassing 
situation of having one character in two 
places at the same time— 

We will now lightly pass over four weeks 
of unnecessary night work. It has been 
charged off to experience. It is entered in 
red ink under the heading, “Carelessness 
and Neglect—Loss of sleep, 140 hours.” 
But on the credit side I have put down in 
fervent capitals that I have finally remem- 
bered the rules. 

The “Scarecrow” goes off again. It is 
a ten-thousand mile trip and my heart goes 
with it. I have not been home in over a 
year. In six months I have not seen a 
woman, white or black, young or old. 
Patiently at home my wife waits and 
dreams of the future. I do not know when 
I will return, or how I will act. In my 
absence my mother and father have died; 
my daughter has learned how to talk. 

My daughter goes to my studio and she 
points: “Those are daddy’s books,” she says. 
“He wrote them.” 

When you think of going home you do 
not so much mind the heat. 

I have a letter and a check. The “Scare- 
crow” is a good job. It is on the late spring 
list. It will sell for two dollars and a half. 
[ will make a little more money on this one. 
My agent, Mary Walsh, thinks maybe that 


Hollywood— 
Write? Of course you can write. But, 
sell? Yes, you should be able to sell. I 


think anyone can sell if he honestly and 
earnestly does all the carpentry work; puts 
in all the stitches. If he sits on his ego, for- 
gets how much he knows, and remembers 
that there are rules. 
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GROWN-UP WESTERNS---ALLEGEDLY WANTED 


Sir: 


Having had a hand in starting the present 
change in westerns—and having fought bloodily 
for the change for ten years—I fee] I know some- 
thing about it. 


Having written and sold God knows how many 
Jnundreds of thousands of words of Western stuff, 
about ten or twelve years ago I began to get fed 
up with the juvenile approach and the “bang- 
laang, hell for leather” stuff. It finally resulted 
in a down right rebellion on my part. 

My old friend and mentor Harry Bedford 
Jones said, “Well damn it, if you feel that way 
about it write °em the way you want to and try 
and jam it down their throats.” 

I did. They wouldn’t take a jamming. 

So finally I wrote an 18,000 word lead novel 
which violated every set rule of Western “‘iter- 
choor.” Nobody got shot. The people in the 
story were all grown-ups. The sheriff wasn’t 
crooked. The characters acted like all the peo- 
ple I had ever known from Montana to the Rio 
Grande and California to the Mississippi—that 
iis people who had anything to do with ranches. 

I carried in my mind constantly a statement 


made to me by Wyatt Earp. He said: “John, if 
people ever acted in real life during the early 
days the way they act and talk in these pulp 
stories, they would have been strung up to the 
nearest tree—not because they were ‘bad mer 
but because they were damned fools.” 

So, nobody loved this particular story Rangé 
Branded. It simply didn’t conform. 

Finally the late Florence McChesney who had 
more guts than half the men editors, ran it in 
Five Novels. It created considerable talk by edi- 
tors, and brought in a lot of fan mail. 

But the pulps were not ready for that type of 
story. The front office said: ‘“‘No dice. What 
w:as good enough for the past generation is good 
enough for the present--and we are still holding 
circylation.” 

Bui one of the far sighted editors, Rog Terrill 
had ax. fdea. He wouldn’t go all the way but he 
started predding his writers to do what he called 
The Emotional Western, the kind that leaves 
you with a choke in your throat at the end. 

Well, I did a waft of them. Cliff Farrell picked 
them up and did a jot of them. They ran about 
50-50 with the blood and thunder buckety 
tuckety yarn for years. 
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I still wasn’t satisfied. Auggie Lenniger, my 
agent, told me I was nuts. 

But, after thinking it over he came up with 
ANOTHER idea, another step along the road 
I had been plugging on for years. To the Emo- 
tional Western was added The Unusual Back- 
ground, Unusual Character Western. Out of 
that idea came Tommy Blackburn’s CHRISTIAN 
DEFEVRE stories, the old broken down Shakes- 
perian actor who spouts lines from the great 
Bard and shoots with a derringer at the same 
time. 

Then came Lee Bond, Les Savage and an- 
other group of writers following the same trend 
but from different angles. 

That situation has prevailed for the last couple 
of years. 

Now it so happens that I’m one of those lucky 
individuals who has a job that pays more than 
any pulp writer can earn. I write when I feel 
like it and the way I feel like writing. 

At the outbreak of the war, I quit writing 
Westerns entirely and wrote Detective Stories— 
lots of them—and sold them all, and for one 
reason. I applied the same rule that had been 
PARTLY developed in the Westerns to Detec- 
tives. Different backgrounds, different problems, 
and above all different characters. 

An example: In this month’s Popular Detec- 
tive one of the two cover stories is a novelette of 
mine under a nom “JAY ARLEN?” called “Voice 
Of Murder.” The protagonist in that story solves 
a murder by using an invention of his own, a 
super-sensitive parabolic microphonic pick-up. 
By analyzing different sounds he solves the crime. 
A different twist. There are THOUSANDS of 
them no matter what they say. 

But to continue. I still wasn’t satisfied. I 
figured that I could jam the type of western I 
wanted to write down the throats of the New 
York editors. 

So I wrote a yarn—get this—in which the 
hero is married, his wife is about to have a baby 
—AND THERE ISN’T A SHOT FIRED IN 
THE WHOLE STORY EXCEPT OFF STAGE 
A purely emotional appeal. 

Harry Widmer loved it. “The Outcast Of 
Cliff City’—Ten Story Western for September. 

So, I had an entering wedge. I wrote another 
lead novel 15,000 in which the hero, of all things, 
is a telegraph operator recently discharged from 
the signal service at the close of the civil war. 
The government sends him out to try and settle 
a land dispute between the railroad and two land 
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syndicates. The different twist? Most land rows 
were because the syndicates wanted the railroad 
This was because they didn’t. The villain was 
the hero’s half brother, and that fact was known 
from the first chapter by both the reader and the 
protagonist. 

Again, not a shot fired until one at the end 
of the story. 

Lenniger wrote: “This is the kind of story 
they have been trying to get for years!” 

Nyt!tt!!! The exclamation points are mine. 

Widmer wrote Gus: “Where has this man 
Saxon been? We want to develop him into a 
regular contributor !” 

Said Gus: “Why, Harry, you’ve been buying 
his stuff for years and so has Popular Publica- 
tions before you came over here.” 

Give up? I did. 

Did Widmer like it? 
High Western “Bright Rails In The Sun.” 

Are “Westerns” an anethema to the slicks? 

This month a check from Toronto Star for 6c 
a word for a Western, “Shifting Sands.” 

Buckety-buckety, bang-bang, and another vil- 
lain bit the dust? Hell no. It is a straight dra- 
matic grown up story that might have happened 
anywhere—but it happened to happen in the 
desert. 

Are the Westerns growing up? 

Watch the kill-offs. Street and Smith Wild 
West Weekly, the most juvenile of the lot (and 
I’ve written plenty for them too,) was the first 
to go. More are following. More will go unless 
they “GROW UP.” 

There will always be a market for COBURN, 
OLMSTEAD, and the rest of the old timers, 
BUT THE NEW WRITER CAN’T SELL 
BANG BANG EVEN TODAY. The editors buy 
bang bang from the old timers to get the name. 

What’s coming next? Well, I don’t know, 
but I do know this, I’m going to try to get in 
on the ground floor. 

The trickiest advice any young writer ever re- 
ceived in my humble opinion was and is: Read 
our book to learn what we want. 

There isn’t one editor in a thousand believes 
that, deep in his heart. He doesn’t get what he 
wants once in ten buys—but he is always hoping. 

And when he sees what he wants—he’ll buy 
it, if the front office will let him. 

Sincerely, 
Joun A. Saxon, 
304 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


He featured it in Ace 








Trade Field Writing 


By EUGENE A. CONKLIN 


OES 10c a word tops and a cent a 
word minimum appeal to you? If 
so, there are several hundred publi- 

cations in the trade field that are quite 
literally crying for your wares. Most of 
these publications—better than 90% in fact 
—are monthly periodicals with a few week- 
lies thrown in for good measure. 

The important thing to remember about 
writing for the Trade field is that the read- 
er is a Main Street merchant or business 
executive. He or she is interested in read- 
ing any story that will aid in overcoming 
the many problems peculiar to a wartime 
era. Scarcity of labor, difficulty in obtain- 
ing ample merchandise to offer the public, 
planning for post-war employment of re- 
turned service folk—all these are problems 

-the solution of which is bound to make 





mighty interesting reading. 

Here are a few typical leads from radio 
trade paper stories sold in the past few 
months. These leads are representative in 
that each article sold brought 2c or better 
a word. 

“Arthur Sellick, who is one of the well- 
established servicemen of Watertown, N. Y., 
has undertaken a number of wartime meas- 
ures to keep his business intact during the 
emergency and to keep civilian sets work- 
ing. 

“To begin with Mr. Sellick has adopted 
a firm policy that all table models must be 
brought into the shop and the same goes 
for cabinet radios unless a customer is an 
invalid. In the latter case special consider- 
ation is granted and arrangements made to 
pick up the set. But otherwise the cus- 
tomer may rave or roar—no pickups still 
remains the rule. Sellick tries to explain 
the reason for such tactics to any irate 
customers but no exceptions are made to 
the rule.” 

This particular article ran approximately 
1000 words, describing the many maneuvers 
radio-man Sellick used to keep afloat dur- 
ing these trying times. 
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In the next article approximately 1200 
words are utilized to explain how a radio 
serviceman is conducting his business. 

“Roy Stage of Syracuse, N. Y., reports 
that the best possible new business for a 
radio dealer to go into is model airplane 
retailing. Roy says model airplane kits and 
supplies are colorful and that there will be 
no rationing on this merchandise because 
the government wishes to stimulate rather 
than break down interest in aviation.” 

This article goes into considerable detail 
as to the methods Stage uses in making 
model airplane merchandising a success in 
his community. 

Each of the articles happened to be sold 
to magazines going to radio servicemen 
throughout the United States. But the radio 
serviceman is only one of the Main Street 
merchants who has a story ready and wait- 
ing for you. The druggist, hardware re- 
tailer, drygoods operative, sporting goods 
dealer, etc., also receive publications de- 
signed to help them stay in business. 

Pay a personal visit to a number of Main 
Street stores. Notice the window displays, 
the inside counter arrangements, etc. Talk 
with the owner and ascertain if he is do- 
ing anything unusual in the way of radio 
or newspaper advertising. Find out how he 
is meeting his personnel problems. In all 
probability there will be a story of some 
sort as a result of the interview. 

When you write up this story be sure to 
include all pertinent facts. For remember 
the circulation of any business magazine 1s 
composed of men and women who are 
interested in your story only if it shows 
them concretely how to accomplish a cert- 
ain promotion. 

Make your story as economical in word- 
age as possible. That does not mean that 
your final story should be of the “digest 
variety.” It is better to present all the facts 
than to overlook any one significant item. 

When you have completed a number of 
such stories based upon your interviews, 
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take each item to the merchant and secure 


his or her O. K. as to authenticity. It’s 
true that editors are rushed and they may 
be inclined to accept your story without 
checking with the retailer involved, but, 
in the long.run, approval of the merchant 
is desirable to protect you against unwel- 
come repercussions in the event that any 
dealer challenges the truthfulness of any 
of the facts presented in your write-up. 


If at all possible, after you have secured 
such an O. K., make every attempt to 
secure a picture or two illustrating the focal 
points of your article. If the merchant has 
none in his possession, find out from a local 
photographer the cost of taking suitable 
illustrations and attach this information at 
the bottom of your article. In the event 
that the editor desires pictures he will give 
you the green light and you may go ahead 
and have them taken with the assurance 
that you will not be money out of pocket. 


Pictures should always be 8x10 glossies 
with typewritten captions pasted on. Never 
mail photographs and story separately be- 
cause of the possibility of a mix-up in the 
editorial office. When sending photographs 
illustrating a story already accepted—attach 
a letter specifically stating the name of the 
story for which the photographs are in- 
tended as pictorial fodder. 

Photographs have much to do with sell- 
ing the trade journal article. Most trade 
journals advertise that they pay “from $1 
to $3 for pictures.” For what they get, this 
is an overpayment. For what they want, 
this isn’t enough to pay for the click of the 
shutter. The rates they actually pay for 
photographs approaching the optimum are 
$5 minimum and up to $10. There are not 
many competent free-lance photographers 
in the country—possibly two hundred who 
take not just a clear, sharp photograph that 
presents information, but who also are 
enough of a person themselves to have an 
attitude toward that information and con- 
vey that attitude photographically. 


Trade journal editors want photographs 
that have one center of interest, not an as- 
sorted half dozen. People in the pictures 
should be doing something, preferably re- 
lated to their trade. The blacks in the 


picture should be black, black like india 
ink, and the whites crisp like the well- 
known snow; and the greys in between 
should be varying, and not mud. Everything 
in the picture should be sharp. 

What the editor actually receives looks 
like what the drug store foto-finisher turns 
back to his customers the Friday after any 
summer week end. One of the photo- 
graphic magazines, MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY 
is now conducting a market department for 
free-lance photographers. 


In the old days, when no one had enough 
business, and the “prospect file” was several 
times larger than the “customer file,” the 
perfect trade journal article was aimed to 
fit neatly into the various promotion guns 
of the editor. 


First the article was supposed to contain 
liftable information that the magazine’s 
subscribers could use, here and now, in 
their own business. Second, it was suitable 
for a reprint that someone in the trade 
could use to feather his own nest. This 
permitted the trade journal editor to sell 
a small printing job at a profit, and, more 
important, permitted him to get publicity 
for his magazine while riding the gravy 
train of some one else’s promotion venture. 
Third, the article could be used by the 
advertising department because of the 
brand names mentioned; or because it 
proved the magazine has maintained a 
high reader interest in the subject of 
the article. Fourth, the circulation manager 
could use it in one of his circular letters as 
an illustration of what you, the possible 
new subscriber, want to read. 


That was the complete package every 
trade journal editor wanted to buy. 


Today, he still wants to buy the same 
thing—even though he is so short of paper 
that he is turning down subscriptions, and! 
he has so much advertising that it’s the 
advertiser now who calls in person and 
asks if he can accept a contract. The 
printer, mentioned above, who formerly 
did the reprint is so short of help that 
he would beg off of doing the reprint job 
if it were offered to him; and the sub- 
scriber of the magazine itself is such a 
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nervous reader today that he looks more 
at the pictures than he does at the text. 

All is changed but one. The perfect 
plan for a trade journal article, just de- 
scribed, remains intact. That’s what every 
trade journal editor wants to buy. 


EVER submit the same story or article 

to two publications in the same field 
(i. e.—two radio dealer publications, two 
drug journals, etc.) even if they are separ- 
ated, geographically speaking. The U. S. 
mail travels fast and furious and hell itself 
has no furies comparable to that generated 
when an editor finds that he and a con- 
temporary are both spot-lighting the same 
feature. 

In this connection, however, it will oc- 
casionally happen that you will have an 
item which will interest not only the drug- 
gist or the radio man but all merchants 
in general. Such items may be sold to 
Nation’s Business, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., Forbes 
Magazine, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, or American Business Magazine, 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
These publications go to retailers as a 
general group. Items appealing to such 
publications must have wide appeal. 

Here are several such items I sold in the 
past month. 

“Help Wanted is the theme of a new 
radio program in Syracuse, N. Y. A num- 
ber of local merchants clubbed together 
and sponsor a ten-minute air program — 
announcing jobs open to housewives and 
such women as are too old for defense 
work or cannot stand a full day’s shift.” 

This item, short as it was, sold to Forbes 
Magazine for $5.00, at the basic word 
rate of 5c a word or better. This par- 
ticular magazine has a “New Ideas col- 
umn.” This column is made up of very 
short items such as the above concerning 
merchants and defense plants. 

As a general rule there are apt to be 
one or two small defense plants, possibly 
many more, in your immediate territory. 
Talk with the personnel managers and 
ascertain any new innovations in handling 
their employees. If they use radio in their 
plants, if they have a company cafeteria 
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with special menus for their employees— 
such features may mean news—particu- 
larly if the company concerned has a new 
angle. If the information can be written 
up in less than 250 words, submit it on 
speculation to one of the magazines named 
above. But if the subject seems to justify 
more than this wordage write the editor 
of the publication you plan to submit it 
to, outline the main points involved, and 
inquire if he desires a complete presen- 
tation. In addition to the three magazines 
named, all of whom pay top notch rates, 
there is Factory Magazine, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York City, who pays 2c a word 
for such items and specialize exclusively 
in defense plant news of one variety or 
another. 

“One ingenious factory is dealing a death 
blow to transportation problems by using a 
large reconverted hearse to carry fellow 
employees to and from work.” 

This short item brought another five 
spot from Forbes. 


N most trade fields, the manufacturers 

feel that the retailers, save the usual 
1% exceptions, are not merchandisers but 
just order takers. The jobbers feel the 
same way about the retailer while that 
sluggard himself, standing there behind 
the counter, watching people come in and 
out, has his own ideas and usually they 
aren’t fit to print. A well done trade 
journal article, by delicate implication, with 
either a humorous or a wry touch, lets the 
reader understand that the author is at 
one with what goes on. 

When submitting your first effort to an 
editor, outline briefly in an accompanying 
letter the territory which you are able to 
cover. In all probability there are a num- 
ber of small towns within bus distance 
of your community. In general, editors are 
more interested in the doings of small town 
retailers because of the fact that they have 
few news-gathering correspondents to sub- 
mit such material. If you are able to de- 
vote full time to representing the publi- 
cation and can take trips on a moment’s 
notice, it will do no hurt to include that 
information in your letter. By all means 
request a specimen copy of the magazine 
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—for by studying same closely you will save 
both yourself and the editorial staff much 
unwanted grief and woe as regards sub- 
mission of unsuitable material. 

Finally, bear in mind that you will be 
paid only on publication in a majority 
of instances. This means a wait of 30 to 
90 days. You should be able, 
knock out upwards of 2000 words a week 
after a few 
checks will come in. 

Just for example, here are the editorial 
requirements of three magazines I 
tribute to regularly. 
such trade markets listed in the new 1945 
edition of “Tre Writers’ MarkKET.” 


however, to 


months and gradually th 


con- 


There are over 500 


Radio-Craft, 25 West Broadway, New York 
City—Fred Schunaman, Editor—This magazine 
is particularly interested in short articles on 
radio servicemen who have particularly attract- 


ive work benches. A photograph of such a 
serviceman’s bench with perhaps 100 to 300 
words on unusual features of same is apt to 


be highly salable. In addition, the editor is 
particularly interested in radio men who have 
short cuts in handling radio trouble-shooting 
This magazine is particularly interested in photo- 
graphs to accompany any article submitted. Pay- 


ment is approximately 1% to 2c a word on 
publication. 
Radio And Television Fournal—R. K. O. 


Building, New York City—Mal Parks, Editor— 
This publication is interested in 1000-word or 
better articles on radio and thei1 
business-getting methods. It also is equally inter- 
ested in radio dealers those 
have added new merchandise to take the place 
of radios which are no longer being manufac- 
welcome. 





servicemen 


particularly who 


tured. Articles on record dealers are 
Photographs, again, are important with this 
outfit. They pay approximately a cent a word 


on acceptance. The editor is one of the kindest 
individuals in the business and is always inter- 
ested in working with i writers 
seem to have a nose for news 

Radio Service Dealer, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City-—Mr. Stone, Editor. In general, 
this magazine has the same requirements as 
“Radio And Television Fournal,’ 
features usually run in the 750-word category 
and they prefer not one but several pictures 
with each submission. They pay 2c a word and 
use practically no shorts. 

Both of these magazines also use full-length 
features on electric appliance dealers. And both 
require that the stories be about named dealers 

The list is severely selective. Only trade 
publications recently and definitely’ in 
buying mood and whose editors are known 


who 


beginning 


however its 
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to be receptive to a newcomer’s wares are 
listed. Many fine promising trade magazines 
their editors report 
“temporarily overstocked.” 


are bypassed because 


Meat Retailing and Bakeries 


Cook Publications, 114 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. Ira Brace, Managing Editor. 
rhis house publishes several monthly peri- 
odicals going to super-market and grocery 
cooperative outlets. It will send a detailed 
news-letter outlining its manuscript needs 
to writers asking for same. In general it de- 
sires articles of from 100 to 2000 words on 
how super-marketeers are meeting wartime 
personnel and merchandising problems. It 
is always interested in articles on specific 
departments such as the fruit and vegetable, 
cereal, beverage, meat, etc. Payment Ic a 
word plus compensation for pictures. De- 
sires pictures with any article purchased. 


Super-Market Merchandising, 45 W. 
45th St., New York City. This publication 
is currently interested in articles and shorts 
of from 50 to 2000 words dealing with any 
phase of super-market operation. Payment 
lc a word—pictures bring additional pay- 
ment. 

Meat Merchandising, St. Louis, Mo. E. 
Huff, Managing Editor. Particularly inter- 
ested in the independent meat-market op- 
erative who sells groceries on the side but 
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specializes in meat retailing primarily. No 
word limits here—short fillers are welcome. 
Pictures desirable but articles with “oomph” 
will not be rejected for lack of illustrative 
matter. From time to time they ask for 
specific field reports on the effects of meat 
rationing and the meat situation in general 
in specific communities. Payment is 1 Yc a 
word plus photographic reimbursement. 
Good gags about meat retailing are apt to 
find a spot at this market. Fast reports. 

Delicatessen Magazine, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York City. Bernard Hill, Managing 
Editor. Feature articles of 1000 words or so 
on delicatessens and their activities. They 
are not interested in shorts and they require 
pictures—but definitely. Payment Ic a 
word—$3.00 for photos—on publication. 
Reports are prompt and the staff is ex- 
tremely kind to new correspondents. 

The American Baker, 118 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Uses shorts of 50-500 
words on radio programs sponsored by 
bakeries, clever newspaper, direct-mail and 
windowizing activities of neighborhood 
bake-shops—with or without photos. Fea- 
ture articles on individual bakeries should 
be queried upon in advance. Interested in 
news notes on local bakeries (deaths, acci- 
dents, etc.). Payment Ic a word on pub- 
lication. 


The Department and Dry Goods Field 


Department Store Economist, 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. A monthly, 
reaching department store executives. Their 
principal requirement is for short features 
from 400 to 700 words dealing with an in- 
dividual department store’s handling of 
wartime personnel and merchandising prob- 
lems. They use very few stories on store 
promotions. They prefer articles with an 
O.K. in advance by a store executive. One 
and one-half cent a word on publication, 
and it’s always best to query in advance. 

Dry Goods Journal, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dorothy Thomas, Managing Editor. This 
publication serves both department and dry 
goods stores. It is interested in both mer- 
chandising and _store-operation _ stories. 
There is no wordage limit—from 100 words 
—2000 is acceptable. Yarns accepted; will 
be cut to fit space requirements. This maga- 
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zine is departmentalized—stories on glove, 
furs, shoes, work clothing, corset and bras- 
siere departments are especially welcome. 
Payment at lc a word on publication—and 
again, with this publication it’s always best 
to query in advance. 

Southwestern Retailer, Poydras St., Dallas 
2, Texas. Annabelle Hoyt, Editor. Primarily 
caters to readers in the Southwest and 
Western States but it accepts material from 
submitters anywhere in the U. S. A. Its re- 
quirements are the same as those of Dry 
Goods Journal but its word rate is Yec a 
word on publication. Mrs. Hoyt is always 
gracious to beginners and will go far out of 
her way to encourage them. Pictures are 
not necessary with this magazine. 

N. B. All three department-dry goods 
magazines are interested in receiving photos 
with stories but Dry Goods Journal and 
Southwestern Retailer pay only $1.00 per 
picture—so that unless a merchant has a 
photograph on hand or the editor requests 
an illustration, it’s best to submit material 
as is without photographic effects. 


Wearing Apparel 

Infants’ and Children’s Review, 1170 
Broadway, New York City. Dorothy Stotes, 
Editor. Goes to operatives of child-apparel 
retailing outlets and to child wearing ap- 
parel units.in department-dry goods stores. 
Merchandising promotions aimed at boys 
from 1 to 6, and girls from 1 to 18, are wel- 
come; as to length, short shorts are wel- 
come. Feature articles should run from 600 
to 700 words. Pictures are desired but not 
essential. Stories on child footgear depart- 
ments are especially welcome at this writ- 
ing. Payment 34c a word on publication— 
$1.00 for photographs. 

Men’s Apparel Reporter, Empire State 
Building, New York City. Stanley Neiss, 
Managing Editor. This magazine goes to 
clothiers everywhere. Its rates start at 1c, 
with $3.00 upward for photos. Articles must 
really contain unusually effective sales-data 
to click here since this publication has a 
staff of experts who prepare much of the 
copy. But an unusual window-trimming, 
radio pragram, piece of newspaper adver- 
tising, etc., worked out by a local clothier, 
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may make an acceptable entry here, 
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Corset and Underwear Review, 1170 
Broadway, New York City, N. Y. Desires 
stories and fillers, 50-750 words, on corset, 
brassiere departments of dry goods depart- 
ment stores and on specialty shops catering 
to the female of the species. Brief news 
notes about department heads, with photos 
of same, are often used here. Payment 34c a 
word plus $1.00 for photographs finding a 
spot here. 


Musical Merchandise Dealers 

Radio-Craft, 25 W. Broadway, New York 
City. Fred Shunaman, Managing Editor. 
Especially interested in authentic stories on 
factory use of electronics—on_ technical 
shortcuts in set servicing worked out by 
radiomen. Occasionally uses straight story 
on radio serviceman and his business-getting 
methods; but its chief concern is for the 
radio experimenter. Diagrams and photos 
are a necessity here. Payment !c a word, 
depending upon value, on publication. 

Radio-Service Dealer, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Chief interest lies in stories 
with one or two photos, on radio service- 
men and dealers—their sales promotional 
methods, new lines they’re merchandising 
during the war era, their plans for post-war 
operation, etc. Can use stories on record- 
selling promotions. Payment 2c a word. 
Stories should run about 750 words. Few, 
if any, shorts used. 

Radio and Television Journal, RKO 
Building, New York City. Mal Parks, 
Editor. Wants stories from 500 words up— 
preferably in 1000-word bracket—on radio 
servicemen and dealers, also electric ap- 
pliance dealers. Requirements are about the 
same as those of Radio-Service Dealer ex- 
cept that photos, while welcome, are not a 
“must commodity.” Payment is lc a word. 
Mal Parks is receptive to newcomers’ wares 
but—a word of warning—do not pad your 
story ; make every word count. 

Musical Merchandising, RKO Building, 
New York City. Interested in stories of any 
length on activities of music merchants, 
especially in their securing of instruments 
for sale. Payment Yc a word; pictures 
$1.00 each. Features should run in the 
neighborhood of 1000 words or so. 


Radio News, 540 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 11. Uses a great deal of material 
having to do with military and war-plant 
use of radio, by contributors in the Armed 
Forces or having access to such informa- 
tion, Occasionally uses a story on a radio 
serviceman’s methods of conducting busi- 
ness under wartime conditions. Payment 
'Y2c a word; pictures are really necessary 
here. 
The Business Field 

Modern Retailing, 250 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Interested in activities of inde- 
pendent variety store operatives. Short fill- 
ers from 50 to 250 words on merchandising 
of greeting cards, magazines, books and 
stationery—always with photo if possible. 
One cent a word, $2.50 for pictures, on 
publication. 

The Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. A monthly going to sta- 
tioners. Features of 500 words up are de- 
sired here—general overall stories on mer- 
chandising activities of stationers—again, 
with pics. One cent a word, $2.50 for 
photos, on publication. Find a stationer who 
is aggressive and whose windows, counters 
and advertising efforts are always of in- 
terest—and chances are you'll have a sala- 
ble story. 

The Local Agent, 408 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Wants 1000-word and up 
stories based on interviews with fire and 
casualty insurance agents. Stories must be 
highly factual. Payment 34c-lc a word, on 
publication. Insurance men are usually co- 
operative in giving free-lancers an accepta- 
ble story based on their selling activities. 





The Retail Jewelry Field 


Jewelers Circular Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. Is able to utilize fillers 
and articles from 1000 to 1500 words—with 
or without pix—providing they spotlight an 
unusual piece of merchandising on the part 
of a local jeweler. Particularly interested in 
window and counter layout stories; also 
items concerning relatively new lines for 
the jewelry trade. Payment is at better than 
a lc-1'¥4c rate, on publication. 

Jewelry Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. A weekly. This magazine wants 
short punchy items 50-250 words; seldom 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Oh, What You Said! 


By MARGARET JAYNE McANAA 


geneology of some of your favorite 
“sayings,” chances are you’d be a bit 
surprised at their ancestors. You may have 
been quoting anything from the Old Testa- 
ment to ancient profanity! 
I got a terrific shock when I found that 
the cat I’d been letting out of the bag for 
so many years wasn’t feline at all, but pork. 


I YOU went about checking up on the 


It all started in those historical days when 
farmers were first-class con men, often out- 
slicking their city cousins. A favorite trick 
was to bring a cat (in a sack) to market, 
and auction it off as a young pig. If the 
buyer bewared first, and took a look, the 
fraud was disclosed, “letting the cat out of 
the bag.” 

Technically speaking, to “eat humble 
pie” really means to eat the most unsavory 
part of venison. In ancient days, the lord 
and his family, after a deer hunt, were 
served the choicest tid-bits of the game. But 
the huntsmen and servants were given only 
the umbles (heart, liver, and entrails of the 
deer), which were usually baked into a pie. 


When grandma declared that her “dan- 
der was up,” ten to one she didn’t know 
that “dander,” meaning “angry passion,” is 
a corruption of “damn anger.” But lest we 
cast slurs on her memory, we'll hasten to 
add that “dam” is an Indian coin of very 
little value. Hence the expression: “Not 
worth a dam(n).” 


NCE upon a time, cheese molded like a 

grinning cat was sold in Cheshire. To- 
day, the description “Grinning like a Che- 
shire cat” is applied to those who show their 
molar system and ill points south when 
amused. 

When he told me he was “in seventh 
heaven” I never gave a thought to the 
Cebbalists. But they were the people who 
believed in seven heavens, each offering a 


greater degree of happiness than the other. 
The seventh, the abode of God and the 
highest angels, meant the zenith of happi- 
ness. But the Cebbalists maintained one had 
to be pretty dead to get there. I’m not so 
sure they weren’t right. 

If you hold tto the assertion that “there’s 
many a slip twixt the cup and the lip” you'll 
be tickled pink to know that a fellow named 
Ancaeos started all the slipping long before 
anybody dreamed of the wine glass. Told by 
one of his slaves that he would never live to 
taste the wine of his vineyard, he ordered a 
bottle brought to him. As it was being 
poured into his cup, he gave the prophetic 
slave the ancient version of the Bronx cheer, 
and the slave came right back with the cup 
and lip line. Enter a servant, with the info 
that a wild bear was making merry in the 
vineyard. So Ancaeos put aside his cup and 
went out to slay the bear, but didn’t. They 
carried him back in pieces, the slave got the 
wine, and that’s how the cup first slipped. 

“Dancing attendance” on someone origi- 
nally was a painful duty. Ancient wedding 
customs compelled the bride, on her wed- 
ding night, to dance with every guest, no 
matter how distasteful his manner or ap- 
pearance might be. 

You don’t really make a “bee line for 
it’—you make a crow line, or at least that’s 
the way people used to get where they 
wanted to go in a hurry. The crow, a geo- 
metrical bird, chooses the shortest distance 
between two points, flying in a straight line 
to his destination. American slang, say the 
experts, has somehow or other made a bee 
out of a crow. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters . . . and 
thou shalt find it after many days.” This 
Biblical quotation refers to the River Nile. 
Rice seed, found along its banks, is cast 
upon the waters when the river overflows. 
It takes root, and is later found growing in 
vigor and abundance. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


ASTER DETECTIVE, one of the 
Macfadden fact-detective 
monthlies, is about to try out a 
new type of story. This might be called 
a fact-fiction story. For it is a story which 
reads like an actual police case, that has a 
realistic feel of having really happened, but 
which also has the requirements of a good 
detective story — mystery, suspense, inter- 
esting characters, dramatic conflict, good 
detective work. All the qualities, in fact, 
which most actual cases fail to supply. 
There are two writing 
stories, and the writer may choose either. 
He may utilize a fact case and write it, not 
the way it really happened but the way it 
should have happened to make a good story. 
Or he may invent a “fact-detective” case 
from scratch. 


two 


ways of such 


Several advantages accrue from this 
treatment: One can do first-person stories 
which might be difficult to obtain in life, 
stories by persons like private detectives and 
counter-espionage agents who cannot talk 
for publication ordinarily. Stories can be 
given far more colorful backgrounds than 
usually is possible, since so many actual 
crimes take place on the other side of the 
tracks. Characters can be interesting and 
colorful. And characteristics can be sup- 
plied which, in the description of a real 
person, might lead to a libel suit. Stories 
can have real mystery because there are 
enough real suspects who are not cleared 
until the last minute. And suspense can 
be built up through dramatic conflict be- 
tween characters; stories can be told largely 
in terms of dramatic scenes rather than in 
the half repertorial manner of the straight 
fact story. 

The police and detectives must be the 
heroes, however. Use real place names as 
far as possible, but not actual addresses. 
Refer to high police officials only by rank, 
or give ficticious names, and omit the year. 
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Final paragraphs should, as in all fact 
stories, give the result of the trial and the 
sentence received by the criminal. 

Lengths: 5000 to 7000 words. Payment: 
$150 to $300, depending on quality. Most 
payments will average 4 cents per word. 
These manuscripts should be addressed to 
the attention of Clayton Rawson, associate 
editor, Master Detective Magazine, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 

The pocket-format monthly, Facts, has 
been acquired by the same people who pub- 
lish Read, and will hereafter be published 
in the New York offices — which, by the 
way, are being moved to the New York 
Post Building at 73 West Street. 

Facts—“The magazine of essential read- 
ing”— has been put out in Chicago by the 
Recorder Publishing Company with Leon- 
ard Meites as editor. Mr. Meites is no 
longer connected with the publication. It 
will be edited by Henry Lee, and will con- 
tinue in its present format, as a monthly. 
A little reprint material will be used, but 
of quite secondary importance, The largest 
part of the material will be original. It 
will be more solid and more provocative 
than that used in Read, which is essentially 
a family magazine. Articles will be more 
controversial, and will probe more deeper 
into serious questions. 

Lengths of articles go as high as 2000 
words; somewhat less may be a better aver- 
age. Also, there will be a need for 1-pagers 
of 400 to 500 words, and for short fillers 
under 200 words. Style of writing may be 
more free and easy than in a family type 
book, but not sensational or suggestive in 
any way. Payment is on publication now, 
but rates are good for these lengths: 3 
cents a word mostly, to a $50 top price for 
features. 

Note that new address for Read, too. 
Formerly at 1780 Broadway, it is now mov- 
ing downtown to within a stone’s throw of 
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the Battery: 75 West Street. The editor, 
Henry Lee, says no other changes in re- 
quirements. It is a good market for short 
factual pieces written in an entertaining, 
anecdotal style. Payment is 5 cents a word; 
even better on occasion. But temporarily 
checks go out on publication. He'll try to 
make that as close to acceptance as possible, 
having first-hand knowledge of how writers 
always need money. 

Seventeen has made a great success of its 
first issues, and seems to have found the 
perfect formula for appealing to teen-age 
girls from 13 to 18. One new feature has 
been added to its contents: fiction. Stories 
are to be both shorts (2500 to 3000; even 
3500) and serials in maybe 4 parts totaling 
10,000 words. Any kind of story may fit 
in: romance, historical background, :ad- 
venture, mystery, — action type, character 
story, or psychological situation. Variety 
is the keynote, and change of pace is just 
what the editor likes. 

Current needs also include 
pecially short paragraphs of humor, pages 
of informative comment, cartoons. All 
must be slanted to the age group, of course. 
Payment is at good rates, on acceptance, ac- 
cording to length and value of material. 
Mrs. Helen Valentine is the editor. Ad- 
dress: 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Madeleine Lannelle is editor of Camera 
Comics. Apologies to her for spelling her 
name wrong last month. She is looking 
for writers outside the staff who can do 
stories with authoritative backgrounds in 
the photographic field, since everything in 
this new comics bi-monthly must revolve 
around something photographic. Photo- 
graphic features and articles are wanted — 
things which adolescent or youthful readers 
will find interesting. These run 500 to 800 
words, with illustrations — 2 or 3 pictures 
to the printed page. Payment is $15 the 
printed page. Pictures must be good. No 
fiction is used, except in the comic strips. 
This is an off-shoot of U.S. Camera. Ad- 
dress: 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Remember that long list of annuals which 
Fawcett put out in the days of lots of paper? 
Far from forgetting about them, the editors 
are now beginning to collect material just 
to have it when paper is available. This is 


humor, es- 


not too optomistic a plan, as books such as 
those take plenty of time to put together. 
Some of the men from Mechanix Illustrated 
are working on the projects, but the setup 
editorially is quite separate. There are 
three in process now. 

For an annual on Post-War Housing, 
Editor Roland Cueve is looking for original 
designs for post-war low-priced houses, es- 
pecially ones which use new materials, new 
types of plumbing, new bedroom arrange- 
ments, etc. Also, short Kink items to fill 
in. Feature articles should be accompanied 
by plans or architect’s blueprints or draw- 
ings. Photos are especially good, but may 
not be available. Can always use drawings. 
In case of plans, they should be very ac- 
curate. Rough sketches can show atmos- 
phere and be pencilled to show house as it 
will look. All material accepted for publi- 
cation would bring Fawcett’s liberal pay- 
ments. Address: 1501 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 

Model Builder’s Manual —the second 
annual in preparation. This is a “post-war 
edition of this popular publication for 
model fans. There is a good opportunity 
here for model craftsmen to present their 
pet projects to a large, interested reader 
audience and get paid for it. Models of all 
types are acceptable: boats, racing cars, 
planes, trains, etc. The only stipulations 
are that they be orignal designs (this does 
not mean that they cannot be scale models 
of a prototype) and not too difficult for the 
average model builder to tackle. Manu- 
scripts should be accompanied by detailed 
construction drawings in pencil, and clear 
photos of the model. Address: Fawcett 
Publications, 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 

Third: The 1945 editions of How to Build 
20 Boats and Boating Handbook are in pro- 
duction. The market is open for boat ma- 
terial for the first time since Pearl Harbor. 
Careful consideration will be given contri- 
butions along the lines described below. 
The editors suggest that you study previous 
editions of these manuals, too. 

Boat projects: How-to-builds suitable for 
amateur construction. Boats up to 40 feet 
overall in length. Boats of any type: row, 
sail, powered, auxiliary, etc. Emphasis will 
be on boats with the postwar angle, both in 
design and materials. Boats should be of 
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fairly simple, seaworthy construction, util- 
izing modern materials such as plywood or 
plastics wherever feasible. Bottoms may be 
of any type, although V with chines are 
easiest for the amateur. Where ballast is 
employed, it may be either inside or outside, 
but heavy castings necessitating foundry 
work are to be avoided if possible. If the 
boat has power, a definite power plant 
should be recommended, together with de- 
tailed instructions for its installation, cor- 
rect size, and pitch of propellor, etc. 

Boats should be actually built or under 
construction. Drawing board projects will 
only be used if they are exceptional. The 
more photographs provided the better; con- 
struction shots and action pictures of the 
finished boat. If you favor the editor with 
a contribution, send along a few rough 
sketches and brief description first. The 
manuscript itself should be accompanied 
by photos, construction drawings (rough 
but detailed), offset tables and a complete 
bill of materials. 

Articles can cover any subject or phase 
of a subject of interest to boat enthusiasts. 
Length is unimportant, but all articles 
should be well illustrated. Photos are pref- 
erable, but where impractical, sketches will 
do. 

Kinks: A great number. These consist 
of briefly described ideas (with sketches or 
photos) for short-cutting some of the many 
chores around a boat — both in construc- 
tion and in operation. All material used 
will be liberally paid for on acceptance. 
Fawcett Publications, 1501 Broadway, N. 
Y. 12. 

True Confessions has cut the top length 
of its novelets to 10,000 words. This Faw- 
cett monthly holds top circulation among 
the confession books. Florence N. Cleve- 
land edits. Address: 1501 Broadway, N. 
Y. 18. 

Personal Romances, the confession maga- 
zine of the Ideal Women’s Group, is try- 
ing out a new stunt which sounds as if it 
might be very popular with writers of first- 
person stories. The three or four outstand- 
ing stories of the month (editors’ choices 
will be subtitled “as told to—” or “As re- 
vealed to—.” Writers may use their own 
Names, or a pen name chosen for use in 
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that publication. In this way, writers get 
credit, lack of which has sometimes been 
a drawback to drawing people into the 
field. At the same time, readers will get 
acquainted with authors’ names, while still 
believing in the authenticity of the first- 
person treatment, and the confession angle. 
Requirements remain about the same: 
shorts from 2500 up to 6000, novelets to 
7000; the novel 14,500 words. Timeliness 
or seasonal interest is good. Personal Ro- 
mances is now buying for summer issues. 
Payment is 2 cents a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. Reports are promised to be very 
prompt. May C. Kelley edits. Address : 295 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

The new policy on Radio Mirror estab- 
lished a year or so ago and reported here in 
detail, has proved very successful. The sub- 
title on the magazine cover: Radio Ro- 
mances, is more closely in tune with the 
present policy. You note that from 
month to month the two names are chang- 
ing prominence of type. Beginning with 
the May issue, the old title will be dropped 
completely, and this fiction-fan magazine 
will be known as Radio Romances. This 
is a Macfadden monthly, edited by Doris 
McFerran at 205 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

The new Hillman pocket publication, 
Pageant, is adding a new feature called The 
Passing Pageant. This will cover several 
pages, and include many short items of 50 
words and more, on themes of human inter- 
est, with any locale—international in scope. 
These may be humorous, dramatic, record 
unusual personalities or achievements that 
are little known. Anything of significance 
passed over by the newspapers. The edi- 
torial attitude is that they want readers to 
feel that here is something going on today 
of which they should be aware. April is the 
first issue in which these appear. A credit 
line will be given with each used. Payment 
is very good. 

Good escape fiction is another need for 
Pageant. Also, good articles. The trouble 
with many submitted is that they are not 
brought into focus; they are too general. 
Project your point through one or two 
characters. There is too much “precious” 
writing. The editors are not interested in 
this. They want real meat. 2000 words is 
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the top length and rates are really good; 
they run to about 10 cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Pageant releases reprint rights on 
material to the author—who gets the pay! 
Eugene Lyons edits. Address: 1476 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 18. 

The Nation is now on the lookout for 
decorative spot drawings in black and 
white. No half-tones. These are $10. The 
caricatures asked for in a recent write-up 
now rate $10 apiece. Material is also needed 
for the column, In the Wind. These are 
clippings with source and date marked, or 
stories that can be clearly authenticated; 
general news items which lend themselves 
to satire o1 are just funny. Payment is $1 
for each item accepted. For the feature 
articles, factual information is the basis, 
rather than editorial opinion. The Nation 
is now located at 20 Vesey St., Freda Kirch- 
way is the editor. 

The Real Life Stories used every day in 
the New York Daily News have been cut 
in length once more. The best length now, 
according to the fiction editor, Kathryn 
Kelly, is 1400 words. They should be 
human interest stories, not too sad, not too 
sophisticated or artificial. A timely note 
goes well. Buying is about 3 months ahead 
of publication. Payment: $25 on accept- 
ance. Address: 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 

United Features Syndicate prefers to buy 
reprint rights to popular novels and use 
those for serials, in most cases, rather than 
use original material. June Wiles is fiction 
editor, replacing Frances Rule. The ad- 
dress: 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 

Woman’s Day, according to its fiction 
editor, Betty Finnin, is widening its scope 
somewhat, and would like to see occasional 
humor pieces. Not too long. Other require- 
ments remain the same. Mabel Souvaine 
is editor. Address: 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 
18. 

The maximum length for fiction used in 
This Week, the newspaper supplement 
magazine, is now somewhat longer than last 
quoted : 4000 words. But especially desired 
are short shorts of 1200 to 1500 words. 
Some may make use of war backgrounds, 
but mostly the magazine prefers the home 
front. Mystery, adventure, romance, and 
humor are all good, when written so as to 


appeal to both men and women readers. 
Payment is said to be the highest in the 
market, provided the editors get first look. 
W. I. Nichols is editor. Address: 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Bernard Geis, for many years assistant 
editor on Esquire and editor of Coronet, 
has gone to Grosset and Dunlap, as director 
of the newly created motion picture depart- 
ment and co-editor of the trade department. 

Airports has a new editor: Kirk Baldwin. 
He was formerly on the public relations 
staff of Civil Aeronautics Authority. Ad- 
dress of Airports is Haire Publications, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1. 

Television Magazine has moved to 600 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. Formerly it 
was located at 153 W. 23rd Street. 


Gourmet has taken over the 22-room 
penthouse of the Plaza Hotel. These were 
once the living quarters of the hotel’s owner, 
and are replete with all the equipment a 
swank publication of good eating could 
wish for. Imagine working in such quar- 
ters! Gourmet used to be over in the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Building at 330 W. 42nd St. 
William Rhode, editor. 

Thrilling Adventures, Air War Stories, 
and Captain Future have been dropped 
from the Thrilling list of titles — until there 
is more paper available. Address: 10 E. 
40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

The four Ace love magazines (Love Fic- 
tion Magazine, Ten-Story Love, Complete 
Love, and Variety Love) are an ever open 
market for good love stories. A good love 
story, as this editor, Rose Wyn, defines it, 
is one that gives the reader a chance for ro- 
mantic escape. And a writer can get this 
sort of escape into her stories by means of 
intriguing plot, romantically but convincing- 
ly presented. 

The best lengths in this love market are 
short-short stories of 2000 to 3500 words, 
shorts from 4000 to 6000 words, novelets 
from 6500 to 8000 words. Mrs. Wyn is 
also interested in light romantic verse, and 
in articles up to 1000 words on any idea that 
offers a fresh slant on love, courtship, or 
personality. The rate is 1 cent a word and 
up, with really fast decisions and immediate 
payment. Address: 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 
18. 
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Secrets, the first-person confession month- 


ly also edited by Mrs. Rose Wyn, is another 


market where decisions and checks are 
speedy. The basic policy calls for dramatic, 
human-interest stories dealing with signifi- 
cant marriage, courtship, and family prob- 
lems, realistically presented and 
in strong emotional style. The stories must 
reflect current trends in thinking and in 
problems. Lengths used are the 2000 to 
2500 word short-short; 5000 to 6000 word 
short, and the 10,000 word novelet. Pay- 
ment is from 2 cents a word up. 


written 


Secrets also offers a big market for articles 
of about 1000 words, and fillers from 200 
words to 500 words, on all subjects relating 
to the personal lives of women today 
riage, courtship, personality, health, charm, 
beauty, home-making, children, and family. 
Address: 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 18. 

Everywoman’s Magazine reached a 
half million circulation, and is distributed 
everywhere in the U. S. except the far West 
Coast. 
cording to the editor, Joan Ranson. The 
first is for short-shorts. The length pre- 
ferred is from 1200 to 1500 words. Pay- 
ment ranges from $50 to $75. These should 
not rely on a twist at the end for interest 
but have real story interest. Most stories 
submitted to the editors try to bring in too 
many characters, and so spoil the effect of a 
single point or mood. 

The second immediate need is for humor- 
ous articles. This is a legitimate form of 
escape. And there are all sorts of themes 
off the beaten track which might be rung 
in, 

A department very popular with the 
readers is one of unusual hobbies by which 
women at home can make moncy 
along with doing housework. Ideas must be 
out of the ordinary; about 1000 words in 
length. Payment 1000-word 
approximates $50; for short stories of 3500 
to 5000 words, $75 to $100; $600 flat for 
serials of 3 to 6 parts, 3500 words each in- 
stallment. Address: 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 
19. But don’t bother to look for that new 
photograph Miss Ranson promised readers. 
You know how pictures turn out. The new 
one, she said, was worse than the old! 

This is the open season for contests ap 


mar- 
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There are two great needs now, ac- 


some 


for articles 
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parently. Announcements of the second an- 
nual M-G-M Novel Award are now out. 
Novels must be submitted between June 15 
and July 7, 1945, by the publisher, author, 
or author’s agent — whoever may control 
or be empowered to negotiate and sell the 
motion picture rights. $175,000 is the maxi- 
mum possible to the author. Complete 
rules and entry blank can be secured by 
writing to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Annual 
Novel Award, 1540 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company is 
conducting a contest for the three outstand- 
ing book manuscripts on nursing subjects. 
Writers may be nurses or in other profes- 
sions; in any country, but writing in Eng- 
lish, Closing date is March 15, 1946. First 
prize is $1,000, second $400, third $100. For 
details write to John S. Crossman, manager 
and editor of the Health Education Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
18. 

Charles Sons, under the au- 
spices of The Society of American Histor- 
ians, offer a prize of $10,000 for the most 
important and interesting original book- 


Scribner’s 


length manuscript on any phase of Ameri- 
can history from the discovery of America 
to the present day. The work must be of 
major importance. And it should 
all “make history readable.” The closing 
date will be February 1, 1946. Manuscripts 
may be submitted after October first of this 
year. For further details, if you are inter- 
ested, write to Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. The contest com- 


the firm’s hundredth anniver- 


above 
> 


memorates 
sary. 

The John Day Company, 40 E. 49th St., 
N. Y. 17, is sponsoring an award of $1,000 
in its Foreign Service Book Contest, in con- 
nection with the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of American Foreign Service. 
Books of fiction or non-fiction are eligible, 
on any subject of general interest, written 
by a member of the Service, active or re- 
wife or husband of a member. 
Pseudonyms may be used. Contest closes 
May 31, 1946. Address: Foreign Service 
Contest Editor, The John Day Company, 
for further details. 

Al Norton reports that he needs stories 
hadly for New Detective Magazine. These 
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are mostly shorts to 5000 words, but he can 
consider any length to 6000 words and nov- 
elets of 10,000 to 12,000 words. Rates 
are slightly higher than they were; from | 
cent a word up — and more up now. Ad- 
dress: Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 17. 

For Love Novels, Editor Norton tells me 
that he uses pretty much the same sort of 
stories as do all the other love pulps put 
out by Popular. However, there is a slight 
slant toward more scpaistication. Lengths 
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run to 6000 for shorts, 10,000 to 12,000 
for novelets, with an occasional novel of 
18,000. Any type story of young love and 
its problems goes. Married heroines are 
used, too. The war does not have to be 
featured; just make the hero’s position jus- 
tified, and indicate story is of today. How- 
ever, occasionally a costume story might be 
accepted. Poems run from short fillers to 
a full page. Pay averages better than | 
cent a word. Address: 205 E. 42nd St., 
W.°Y. 17. 


The Fact Detective Field Is Big 


Sir: 

A little more than two years ago, after seeing 
a market tip in WritEr’s Dicest, I decided to 
plunge into the fact detective field as a sideline 
to my regular newspaper work. 

The three months that followed brought me 
nothing but a pile of rejection slips and several 
gray hairs. 

In my early stories I had made the glaring 
mistake that so many new true crime writers are 
guilty of—I left out the one thing that the name 
fact detective implies: good detective work. For 
instance, in my first yarn, a well known cab 
driver had been slain by a young South Carolina 
Army private and his wife. Local officers weren’t 
baffled a bit, but I wrote a 5000-word script and 
honestly thought it would sell. Seven times it 
traveled to New York editorial offices and seven 
times it bounced right back. Nine other rejec- 
tions followed. I spent the equivalent of about 
85 working hours and $6.00 in postage, but in 
the end it netted me a lot of valuable experience. 


By now I was convinced that editors wanted 
yarns with honest to goodness police work in 
them, so I sat out to find a murder case con- 
taining the elements of a sure fire sale. At last 
I uncovered one to my liking in Lancaster, S. C., 
and spent three nights whipping it into shape. 
With fingers crossed, I mailed it to Adrian Lopez, 
editor of Secret Detective Cases. Three weeks 
later the postman delivered me a check for $80. 
What that check did to my ego was worth twice 
that amount. 

Since then I’ve crashed through with thirty- 
seven sales and have been in over a dozen dif- 
ferent magazines. 

There’s no better paying market than the true 
crime field. Competition is keen, writers are 
scarce. The armed forces and war plants have 
taken a large majority. In the past few months 
several magazines have upped their rates by a 





cent a word to compete for the best stories. 

Most magazines of today are placing particular 
emphasis on current cases. If a murder case 
occurs in your vicinity don’t wait until it is solved 
to file with an editor. Another writer may beat 
you to the draw. File your query on a case as 
soon as it first happens, then, if the editor gives 
you the green light, you can follow the case 
through to its completion. If it doesn’t pan out, 
you can notify the editor and he can withdraw 
it from the files. 

I’ve found that one of the best sources of 
information to get your facts are the state bu- 
reaus of investigation and solicitors. If the state 
bureau worked on the case, they will have a 
complete account of the case, and most times a 
full set of pictures, including murder scene, pho- 
tos of victim and killer, and murder weapon. 

Old cases are new to an editor until he has 
used it. 

It’s a tough problem sometimes to round up 
the art on old cases. The state prison, I’ve 
found, is always a good source for pictures of 
the criminal, and you can take your own snap- 
shots of the sheriff, coroner, murder scene, the 
trial judge, and courthouse. 

My advice to beginning writers is to find the 
cases that present real police work. By that, I 
mean detective work that makes the reader sit 
up and take notice. Only a few cases have this 
important factor, but it is worth the extra time 
and expense to search for this type of case. 

Good detective work and suspense go hand 
in hand. Put them together and you stand a 
good chance of making a sale. As you deal with 
various editors you will learn their likes and 
dislikes. 

Stories edited by John Shuttleworth must be 
more on the polished side for a better class of 
readers. True Detective, one of the first fact 
crime books, is a peer in its field. A comparison 
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of one of its stories with one in another publica- 
tion will give you an idea of the type of story 
Shuttleworth wants. 

Robert E. Levee, of Complete Detective, in- 
sists that stories for his books have suspense and 
good police detection. Levee uses a lot of old 
cases, but he keeps an exhaustive file in his office 
and if the story has had a recent publication, he 
doesn’t care to use it. 

It’s best to make sure you can get enough art 
for a suitable layout before writing your story. 
Without the art, the script won’t sell. All of the 
current books insist on an adequate supply of 
photos, ranging from five to 15. 

The pay rate runs anywhere from one and a 
half cent to three cents, while photos bring from 
$2.50 to $5 apiece, depending on the magazine. 

Now is the time to jump on the true crime 
wagon while writers are scarce. Below is a com- 
plete list of the fact detective magazines operat- 
ing today: 


Authentic Detective Cases, 1841 Broadway, 
New York City, 23. 

Amazing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, 17. 

Complete Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, 17. 

Crime Detective Cases, 1476 Broadway, New 
York City, 18. 

Crime World Detective, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City, 18. 

Crime Confessions, 1476 Broadway, New York 
City, 18. 

Confidential Detective 
Street, New York City, 13. 

Current Detective, 1841 Broadway, New York 
City, 23. 

Expose Detective Cases, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, 17. 

Headquarters Detective Cases, 1476 Broadway, 
New York City, 18. 

Human Detective Cases, 241 Church Street, 
New York City, 13. 

Inside Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Front Page Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Line-Up Detective Cases, 345 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, 17. 

Master Detective, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, 23. 

National Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, 17. 

Official Detective Stories, 400 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Police Detective Cases, 345 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, 17. 

Real Detective Cases, 1476 Broadway, New 
York City, 18. 


Cases, 241 Church 
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Revealing Detective Cases, 241 Church Street 
New York City, 13. 

Smash-Fact Detective Cases, 345 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, 17. 

True Detective, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, 23. 

Tru-Life Detective Cases, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York City, 17. 

Timely Detective Cases, 1841 Broadway, New 
York City, 23. 

Vital Detective Cases, 103 Park Avenue, New 
York City, 17. 

Reese Hart, 
The Raleigh Times, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


S. F. Bay Area 
Sir: 

In San Francisco at the Adams School, 750 
Eddy St., is a veritable Heaven (it is on third 
floor) for writers. It is the “WRITERS’ WORK 
SHOP,” led by Clarence Phaffenberger, who 
takes a personal interest in every pupil. 

It was in 1939 that I spent a winter in S. F. 
and first enrolled in one of Phaff’s writing classes. 

Our class this year is composed of unusually 
earnest men and women whose desire to write 
reaches clear down to their finger tips. Quite 
a few are selling, others are on the verge of it. 

If you live in our vicinity and can attend we’d 
be glad to have you on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday of each week, from 12:00 noon, to 1:45 
P.. M, 

And I can’t end this letter without telling you 
that in December I sold a $25 bit to Seventeen 
and just now a 1000 word article to Read. Both 
of these markets I found in W. D. 

EpNA Mar DeMakrce, 
1901 48 Ave., 
San Francisco 16, Calif. 


The Writer's Market 
Sir: 

Please excuse my tardiness in acknowledging 
receipt of Writer’s Market, which was 88th prize 
in last year’s contest. It was well worth waiting 
for and I am still exploring its hidden treasures. 

A new market right in my own back yard, but 
unknown to me, is the Rexall Magazine (United 
Drug Co.) I immediately sent them a little 
article on giving medicines called ‘““Take It Easy,” 
and received a prompt acceptance to be fol- 
lowed by a check in ten days. 

Writer’s Market is as necessary as a type- 
writer (mine is being repaired) and the com- 
bination is a winning one. 

MADELINE CorRSE, 
125 Park Drive, 
Boston 15, Mass. 


@ The new 1945 edition of “The Writer’s 
Market” is now ready. Price $3.—Epb. 











Boston Market Letter 


By MARION H. HUTCHINSON 


(all addresses Boston, or Cambridge, unless otherwise noted) 


Market Letter, we find the markets 

still flourishing, still distinctive in their 
fields. Study every magazine for these are 
highly specialized markets. 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street. 
This magazine is not only Boston’s quality 
magazine, it is one of the smartest and 
most authoritative quality journals in 
America. This journal is definitely current 
with reports on European, Pacific, Latin 
American, Washington “fronts.” Require- 
ments are for articles and fiction, not over 
5000 words. Novels of high standard run 
often in installments. Some biographical 
material being used, such as experiences of 
Army wives, but controversial or problem 
articles “should follow through”’—develop 
the problem to its solution. Short sketches 
on correct affairs, or personal experiences, 
appear in the “Accent on Living” depart- 
ment—an excellent chance for beginners. 
Edward Weeks, who built quite a radio 
public with his scholarly book reviews, re- 
mains as Editor. 

There are few fiction markets 
Boston area. Attention is called to: 

The Bostonian, 71 Newbury Street. This 
is a weekly with Trentwell:Mason White, 
as executive editor. This book is somewhat 
similar to the New Yorker and accepts 
brief fiction which will appeal to sophisti- 
cated readers; length about 100 to 1000 
words. Pays within one month of accept- 
ance. There has been kicks on late pay. 

The Boston Post, Washington Street. This 
is, of course, a daily newspaper which for 
long years has featured a weekly short story 
contest for short stories not over 1000 words. 
These stories are written almost exclusively 
by women; are published each day and 
carry regular payment. Story lengths have 
now been cut to 500 words and current 
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stories often show personal experiences. 
Many women writers have begun here; it’s 
best to follow the Post for a month or longer 
for style and slant. 


Juvenile 


Open Road For Boys, 729 Boylston 
Street. Clayton Holt Ernst, Editor. This is a 
standard magazine for boys and ’teen-age 
lads, printed in Louisville with editorial 
offices in Boston. It is a monthly. Right 
now, and for some months past, it is show- 
ing some war material and stories. Im- 
portant to know the boy mind and reader- 
reactions before submitting manuscripts. 
Short stories and articles on action topics 
and humor; all must be timely. Lengths 
considered best: 1500 to 4000; serials 20,- 
000 to 40,000 or shorter; also has used 
two-part stories 6000 to 8000, short articles 
500 to 2000, with photos. No poetry, no 
small child material. Pays on acceptance 
lc and more. Not published, usually, in 
January and August. Know this book, for 
three or four issues, before you try it. 


Religious 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon Street. Uni- 
versalist adult publication. John Van 


Schaick, Editor. Is a semi-monthly, uses 
articles about 1500 to 2000 words, on re- 
ligious aspects of life; some war reactions 
now. This was founded by Hosea Ballou 
in 1819, so it’s a very old time journal. 
Advise you query if you are religious-writ- 
ing minded. 

Christian Register, 25 Beacon Street. 
Unitarian adult publication. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Editor. This publication is also 
a sound old-timer, having been produced 
for more than 125 years. It’s a monthly, 
strictly Unitarian and liberal in thought 
and policy. This year it shows slick paper 
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and a very smart format, with illustrations; 
mostly current events with religious trends. 
Query first. 

The Church Militant, 1 Joy Street. Edi- 
tor, Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill. 
A monthly, except for July, August and 
September, this is published by the Bishop 
and Council of the Diocese of Massachu- 
setts; Episcopalian. Very limited and 
specialized. Query. 

Christian Science Monitor. This is a 
newspaper, from Norway Street. It has 
published, for years, a “quality” magazine 
section with much fine writing. Feature 
articles and interviews with outstanding 
personalities of the day are considered. Not 
necessary to be a Scientist since this news- 
paper is read by thousands of persons who 
like “clean” news presented in careful prose 
and who are not Scientists. Style is good 
and more or less literary. (This house also 
issues the religious publications: Christian 
Science Journal; Christian Science Sentinel 
which contain material submitted by 
Scientists) Study the newspaper. 

Rion Herald, 581 Boylston Street. Edi- 
tor, Emory Stevens Bucke. This is a week- 
ly published by the Wesleyan Association 
Know this book; query. 


Class Publications 


American Cookery, this is a very bright 
magazine, a streamlined edition of what was 
once the “Boston Cooking School Maga- 
zine.” It is published by Whitney Publish- 
ing Company, 110 Arlington Street. Rose- 
Marie Matocci, Editor. It is a trade maga- 
zine for professional home economists and 
teachers; published ten times each year. It 
produces articles on cookery, with scien- 
tifically sound ones on nutrition, usually 
under 1800 words. Illustrations; usual 
rate of payment is lc a word on publica- 
tion. 

Apothecary. This was formerly published 
at 4 Park Street, for a number of years. 
Editorial offices are removed to 376 Boyl- 
ston Street. This publication for druggists 
“covers the retail trade in New England 
and remains as the official organ of all New 
England State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tions.” This paper uses free-lance material 
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rarely, then only on unusual ideas for suc- 
cessful promotion. All material must feature 
the drug field. Query. 

Northeastern Poultryman, also now at 
376 Boylston Street (Formerly 4 Park 
Street). Mrs. M. C. Dowe, Editor, with 
Leavitt C. Parson, publisher. This book 
is of interest to poultrymen from Maine to 
Virginia; it accepts only sound factual 
articles; is highly timely and has a guest 
editorial board with representatives from 
leading agricultural colleges. Articles very 
constructive. Query. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood 
Avenue. Official organ of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society. Highly specialized; issued 
monthly. Short articles 300 to 500 words; 
occasional short story featuring animals; 
good photos. Return postage with all 
manuscripts and study this one carefully. 
W. A. Swallow, Editor. 

Journal of Education, 6 Park Street, old- 
est school magazine in America, in its 70th 
year. Twice monthly from September 
through June; limited market for teachers 
or educators, on teaching problems. Anson 
W. Belding, Editor. 

Education, 370 Atlantic Avenue. Month- 
ly except July and August, “devoted to 
the science, art, philosophy and literature 
of Education; board of editors and each 
month features a different subject such as: 
Arithmetic; Geography, etc. Published by 
Palmer Company (publishers of textbooks 
and teacher heips). Query. 

American Photography, 353 Newbury 
Street. Frank R. Fraprie, Editor. Pub- 
lished by the American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Company, monthly; highly tech- 
nical journal for professionals and ad- 
vanced amateurs. Articles on photo tech- 
nique with excellent photos. 

New England Quarterly, published on 
the average of four times a year by Plimp- 
ton Press. “This magazine deals only with 
articles of an expository nature, bearing 
upon New England history, culture and 
literature. Value for writers would be prac- 
tice in quality prose. Watch it and query 
before submitting. 
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Sports Journals 
Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury 
Street. H. S. Tilton, Editor. Articles not 
over 2500; 2000 preferred; good photos, 


sports and fishing, hunting and outdoor 
subjects. Overstocked at this writing. 


Query for further subjects. 

Outdoors Magazine, 729 Boylston Street ; 
monthly except July and August. H. C. 
Tapply (formerly with Hunting and Fish- 
ing) Editor; Clayton H. Ernst of Open 
Road for Boys, Publisher. Very smart 
magazine; features action stories of sports 
afield, in first person; 1500 to 2500 words, 
Pays on acceptance, rate 


*,1 7 
with photos. 


about 1c per word. 
Skating, 30 Huntington Avenue, has 
taken from 700 to 2000 words; is 
put out by the U. S. Figure Skating Associ- 
ation; The Ski Bulletin, 27 Beach Street, 


is of limited interest; Swimmer, put out 


CC py 


by Hyde Publishing Company, 36 Prospect 
Street, Cambridge. These 
specialized in scope; cannot find there is 


books very 


payment. for material; good practice for 


sports writers. 
Trade Journals 
The 


of those in 


following books are representative 
their fields. While I 

try to follow them all, the effort is 

to list only those which have 


varied 
made, 
each year, 
accepted free-lance material and which 
offer some payment. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
530 Atlantic Avenue, published by Frank 
P. Bennett Company. This weekly has been 
put out since April, 1887. It 
to mill owners, superintendents; carries 
brief items on cotton, wool, and 
hosiery markets. Only textile trade weekly 
covering entire field with a paid subscrip- 
tion of 10,000 readers. Query. 

The Coal Herald and Air Conditioner, 
141 Milk Street, Herbert S. Austin, Edi- 
tor. “Covers the coal-burning market on 
a national basis with emphasis on North 
Atlantic States.” Attempts to interest the 
solid-fuel dealers in anthracite, bituminous, 
coke, briquettes, stokers and air condition- 
ing equipment. Style very concise; covers 
a wide field in fewest possible words ; will 
welcome contributions from experts who 


circulates 


rayon 


1S) 
ee) 


know the coal and heating fields but buys 
little and only good items missed by the 
regular staff. 

465 Main Street, Cam- 


bridge. This is put out by Wade Publish- 


Fibre and Fabric, 


ing Company and presents practical articles 
on wool, cotton, rayon, silk; brief items on 
processes ; its audience includes mill super- 
visors. Pays on publication. Weekly, with 
Joseph N. Paradis. Editor. 
Manufa ture? 


llustrated monthly ; 


Furniture 260 Tremont 


Street. 
terial relating to the manufacture of furni- 


accepts ma- 


phases of 


Has paid 


;¢ per word on publication; 50c 


ture; also experiences on 
merchandising wooden articles. 
lc to 1! 
and up for photos. Now under address of 
Vincent Edwards Company, 342 Maidson 


Avenue, New York. 
Shoe Trade Journals 


Boston has always been foot-conscious. 
Boston, Lynn, Haverhill and_ nearby 
have, for long years, shod the feet 
world. In and 
the 
trade journals editors talk 


cities 
of the 
ration years 
settled 
wearily and warily of paper shortages but 


these war years 


shoe trade is un- 


very 
and the 
these reliable old shoe journals are still be- 
ing produced! 

American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue, a sound older book issued by Shoe 
Trades Publishing Company. Presents brief 
technical articles pertaining to shoemaking; 
pays on publication. Ezra S. Grover, Edi- 
tor. (These publishers are experts on shoes, 
issuing Directories of Shoe Manufacturers 
and a Shoe Buyers Guide.) 

The Leather Manufacturer, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue, articles pertaining to the tanning 
and finishing of leathers. Editor, Frederic 
E. Atwood. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 
Street; Fred M. Moynihan, Editor. Pub- 
lished every Saturday and is a technical 
magazine for shoe manufacturing and the 
tanning trade. This is its.88th year; arti- 
cles brief and timely, such as servicemen’s 
shoes, rationing, etc. Query. 

Creative Footwear, 210 Lincoln Street, 
issued by same house as above: Brown, 
Lockwood and Davenport. This book goes 
to retailers, to keep them posted on ad- 
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Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealers was 

1 f ? y y “7 7 
absorbed by the Ma S/ Reb ter: 


1 


Crispin was taken over by Shoe Manu- 
facturin y Shoe Bu yer 


: <7 ry ary 
were all removed to New York. These 


and together with 


books were published in Boston for some 
years. ) 

Ne vU Enelar d T) 7 f ] 7? 
lowing list of trade journals is 
of others in the same or similar fie] 
These journals cover the fields from Main 
to Rhode Island, with a few « 


Massachusetts. I 


overing oniy 


suggest them to experi- 


enced free-lance writers who know Nez 
England and are experts in the various 
fields. Not much free-lance material taken 
here but sometimes there’s a chance to be- 
come a regular correspondent. These books 


include: New England Printer and Pub- 
lisher, 74 India Street, journal for New 
1] printing craftsmen; published by 
the Editor and Printer. New England 
Electrical News, from 475 Main Street. 
Cambridge; New England 
at 376 Boylston Street with 
Also the N. 
iddressed_ to 
industrial plants. others are th 
Yankee Plumber, 475 Main Street, 
Cambridge, and the New England Yacht- 
also Textile Review, which circulated 


161 Summer Street. 


Grocery, now 
Lernard Ken- 
Er alan d Pur- 


agents in 


yon, Editor. 


chaser purchasing 
I 
Among 


from 


man; 
fron 


Plays and Poetry 
Walter H. Baker, Tremont 
The leading market for dramatic 
“We read 
which may be submitted or any special 
type of books about plays or play-making.” 
Baker suggests that, if possible you get a 


178 Street. 
material. 
will full-length play 


scripts 


group of would-be Hollywoodians together 
and “act it out” before submitting to polish 
off the rough spots. First call for farces, 
comedies, mysteries; one-act plays often 
overstocked. (Also a California address: 
448 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles.) 

Poet Lore, 32 Winchester Street. Very 
scholarly and literary work. John Heard, 
Editor. This book was founded in 1889 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
Often shows translations from world litera- 
ture and “free verse” dramas: also book 


Know this one—before wasting 


Plays, 8 Arlington Street; a drama maga- 
Monthly. Shows 
junior high school 


zine for young people. 


plays for senior and 
radio plays; plays for 


Victory plays, 


eo a — lace 
groups Or grades; 


use by elementary grades: 
Cc T 7 a ad 
etc. A. S. Burack, Editor. 


Book Publishers 


Monthly Press, 8 Arlington 





Street (publishers of Atlantic Monthly 
magazine); one of the best publishing 
houses in the national field; will consider 
book-length manuscripts, fiction or non- 
fiction, of high literary quality. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street. This is a good house which will 


consider book length manuscripts of fiction, 
1on-fiction, crime, mystery, adventure or 
Westerns. Chief interest: adult full-length 
1arratives of human interest and _ fiction. 
Also, Houghton Mifflin offers annual Liter- 
Fellowship awards to writers in need 
and in this (its tenth 
added a Special 
Poetry Award closing March 1, 1945. Best 
for novels, 50,000 to 150,000; for 
eniles, 40.000 to 70.000. 
L. C. Page and Company, 53 
Street. »] 


f 


assistance 


=P : 
I ellowships ) 
I 


of financial 


year ol the se 


length 





Beacon 
This house publishes novels usually 
mystery, historical 
back- 
12- 


60,000 words and up: 


romances, fiction with sound moral 
eround, Westerns. 
16. The group from 20,000 words 
und the 50,000 and All 


juveniles must have strong educational and 


Juveniles for 8-11; 
first 2 
second from up. 


library appeal. This house will also con- 
sider non-fiction of 50,000 and longer with 

strong promotional appeal, some which 
can be sold through direct mail channels. 
No poetry; no plays; no collections of short 
stories, essays or textbooks. Royalty or out- 
right purchase. 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
This considers full-length 
autobiographies; biographies, al- 
most any type of non-fiction, also juveniles. 


Street. house 


i ea 
noveis,; 


No poetry nor collections of short stories. 
Also produces high school and college text- 
books, reference and travel books. Custo- 
mary terms of payment. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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More About Radio Writing 


By NIKKI KAYE 


E MET, you and I, back in June 
when I an for 

Writer’s DicEst on radio writing. 
As this title suggests, we’re going to go a 
couple of steps farther this time. What do 
you say if we get an over-all picture of a 


wrote article 


radio script? 

Radio enters the home as an uninvited 
guest. Your audience is composed of all 
ages, all income groups, all classes of society. 
In general, you must observe the usual rules 
of good taste in writing. There are, how- 
ever, many ways in which radio differs from 
other writing mediums. We'll give these dif- 
ferences a brief once-over-lightly, and then 
get down to business : 

1. Do not overburden your script with 
too many characters. For a 15-minute 
drama, two leads are sufficient, and three or 
four supporting voices at the top. For a 











half-hour drama, two or three leads, pref- 
erably two, with from three to six support- 
ing voices. Use of too many voices and 
names serves only to confuse the listener. 
Today, there is more and more of a demand 
for small casts. 


2. Plotting, the usual bugaboo, must be 
easily understood, and yet not be too sim- 
plified. No more than one sub-plot should 
run through a half-hour drama, and no 
sub-plots in a 15-minute drama, or less. 
There isn’t time to expand. There must, of 
course, be conflict between persons, groups 
or ideas, because only in conflict is there 
drama. 

3. Dialogues must be natural, and must 
be written to be spoken aloud. Sentences 
must not be too long or involved. 


4. Characters must be authentic, inter- 
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"Some day we hope to find a larger place where John will have a quiet room to write in." 
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esting and colorful. In a few words, you 
must be able to “set” such characterization, 
and carry it through. 

5. The ending of any commercial script, 
regardless of length, must be a combina- 
tion of inevitability and surprise. This 
means that you must know your plot thor- 
oughly before you write, and you must 
“plant” your ending early in the 
The “plant” 


must help in bringing about an ending that 


script. 


, ; 
cannot be too deliberate, but 


MUSIC: SALON. FADING OUT 

SOUND: CROWD MURMUR. TINKLE 
OF GLASS. IDENTIFY & FADE 
(NO. 1) 

KAY: I've always liked the 
Ritz Bar, Betsy. Glad we 
decided to meet here. (#2) 

BETSY: So am I, Kay. By the 
way, it's too bad Patricia 
is back in circulation 
again. No so good for us, 
is it, to have a ravir 
beauty floating around. 
(23) 

KAY: I heard she broke her 
engagement to The Ow 

BETSY: Broke it so vio 
it splintered. 

KAY: UMMM. And I did think 
she was in earnest this 
time. (#4) Another drink, 
Betsy? 

BETSY: No, thanks. That's 
just it. Patricia was in 
earnest. That's the 
trouble. 

RAY: Weil, then, why « « « or 
is it a gag? (#5) 

BETSY: Gag my foot! Haven't 
you heard the story? 

KAY: No! And that's downright 
unfair. Just because The 
Owl is my cousin, no one 
(+6) dishes me the dirt. 

BETSY: Oh, then let me be the 
first, by all means. This 
is a choice morsel. But 
let's get out of this 
crowded bar. (CALLING) 
Waiter .. .- waiter (+7) 

Check please. 
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is the combination of inevitability and sur- 
prise. 


Following is an extremely short radio 
script, especially written for the pages of 
WriteEr’s Dicest. While this is no example 
of fine radio writing, it does get across, in 
detail, the above five points, plus a number 
of others you should know. Instead of 
merely giving excerpts from several scripts, 
here is one that is complete. This script is 


nree minute 


#1: Sound-effects and music cues are kept 


separate in writing directions 


#2. Sound-effects and music help set scene, 
but dialogue must help explain that scene. The 
opening lines tell exactly where the girls are, 
and explain the sound-effects as well. 

3£3: Characterization means giving characters 
dialogue that explains what kind of people they 
are. Here, after a few seconds on the air, you 
know what type they are. Gay, flittery, pre- 
war cafe society gossips. In longer scripts, more 
definitive, more subtle characterization is 
needed, and can be done-—must be done via 


cdiaiogue. 


34: These are definitely unsympathetic char- 
acters. Had they been sympathetic, one would 
have said “I’m sorry about the engagement.” 
Actually, they are sorry only because Patricia 
means competition for them. They don’t care 
about Patricia’s personal happiness. 


#5: The... are cues to the actors and mean 
brief pauses, a little longer than a comma. Here, 
also, is a sample of naturalness in speech. 


+6: The ending is “planted” here. Kay knows 
her own cousin better than anyone else in the 
group, so, when the denouement comes from 
Kay, it’s inevitable . . . but it’s also a surprise. 


#7: When this script is produced, Betsy won't 
yell at the waiter, but she’ll raise her voice so 
that the audience will know she’s trying to get 
the attention of the waiter. 
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MUSIC: BRIDGE (+8) 
SOUND: TRAFFIC NOISES. IDEN- 
TIFY & FADE UNDER, NOT OUT 











KAY: The sun is so bright. 
Let's stand here a minute. 
Now come on, Betsy, (#9) 
let's have the story. 

BETSY: Well, Patricia is 
quite vain, you know. 


KAY: But of course. With her 
BOOKS «: « « 
BETSY: (JUMP CUE) And she's 


complained all her life be- 
cause of (#10) her carrot- 
colored hair. 

KAY: Which proves she's mad. 
I'm dying,literally, to get 


red hair, and she's dying 
because She has it. No jus- 
tice. 


BETSY: Well—Patricia gave 
this wonderful party last 
week. (#11) Everyone was 
there, but you. 

BETSY: In my own way, pet. 
point,Betsy, I'll scream. 

BETSY: In my own way,pet. 
Patricia looked absolutely 
ravishing, AND... she 
had dyed her hair! (#12) 

KAY: WHAT! Oh, my word. What 
color? 

BETSY: Blonde. Golden 
blonde. I hate to admit it, 
but it's quite becoming. 

KAY: Was everyone as aston- 
ished as I am? (#13) 

BETSY: Of course. The Owl was 
astonished into silence. 
Everyone fluttered around 
Patricia, telling her how 
wonderful she looked... 
discreetly, of course. The 
Owl said she looked no 
lovelier than usual. Pa- 
tricia was furious, so be- 
fore the evening was over, 
she gave him back his ring, 
and told him never to 


1945 


#8: This is known as a new scene. Bridge- 
music and new sound-effects serve to get your 
characters out of the bar and onto the street 
without loss of words or time. Bridges are 
used, also, to denote time-passage. In longer 
scripts, your scenes are longer, and each one 
builds on the one before. 

#9: Here again, while traffic noises identify, 
Kay mentions the sun, thus letting you know 
they're outside, and it’s daytime. 


#10: You don’t have to write in as a direction 
“Jump cue” unless you specifically want the 
words to overlap, which was the idea here. 


#11: This furthers the story, because it ex- 
plains that Kay wasn’t at the party. If she had 
been, Betsy wouldn’t have to tell her the story. 


#12: For special emphasis on a word, capital- 
ize and underline. 


#13: The dialogue here is “natural’”—natural 
for this type of woman. 


#14: Keep away from long speeches unless 
absolutely necessary. This is the longest speech 
in the script, and this could, with work, be 
broken down more. Notice that the sentences, 
while not childishly simple, are short, and easy 
to read. 
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darken her doorstep again, 
or words to that effect. 
(#14) 

KAY: But why on earth... 

BETSY: Her vanity. The Owl 
didn't even mention her 
hair, Kay. Not a word about 
i 

KAY: (LAUGHS UPROARIOUSLY) 
(2215) 

BETSY: Oh, it's a good story, 
Kay, but not THAT terrific. 

KAY: (LAUGHS UPROARIOUSLY) 

BETSY: Kay! People are star- 
ing. I think you're hys- 
terical. 

KAY: (LAUGHING) You will be, 
too, when I tell you, 
Betsy. The Owl is my 
cousin. (#16) 

BETSY: I see nothing funny in 
that. 

KAY: They call him The Owl 
because of his uncanny in- 
Sight in business. 

Betors I Still doen*t .. « 

KAY: (LAUGHING) Darling—The 
Owl is color=blind! (+17) 


#15: You can put in any directions you like 
for your characters, but use caps, in parenthesis. 
Do not, however, overburden your script with 
unimportant directions. In this case, this “up- 
roarious laughter” is quite important to the 
script. 


#16: Here, Kay repeats a known fact—The 
Owl is her cousin. In a longer script, this could 
be handled more adroitly. 


#17: Here is the ending, a combination of in- 
evitability and surprise, that was planted earlier 
in the script. Such planting can be done only 
when a script is well-planned in plotting. 











$10,000 CONTEST 


Sir: 

Writers everywhere are given another oppor- 
tunity to win much more than space rates for 
writing a practical peace treaty, angled from the 
point of view of the plain American, in 1,000 
words or less and submitting it to the National 
Peace Treaty Contest, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y., with a postmark dated before 
midnight, April 15, 1945. 

The contest, which opens on March 17, has 
just been announced by Joseph W. Frazer, chair- 
man of the board of the Graham-Paige Motors 
Corporation, and chairman of the Judges’ Com- 
mittee of the National Peace Treaty Contest. 

Prizes, Mr. Frazer stated, will total $10,000 
in war bonds. First prize will be $2,500 in war 
bonds, second prize a $1,500 war bond, third 
prize a $1,000 war bond, with 97 additional 
prizes ranging from $500 down to $25 in war 
bonds. 

“Every American,” Mr. Frazer added, “should 
take ‘advantage of this opportunity to express his 





views on peace and by doing so help guide our 
statesmen at the coming peace conferences. Our 
chief aim in this contest is to obtain the peace 
ideas in the minds of plain Americans—the peo- 
ple who have fought this war or made it possible 
for our armed forces to fight it—who have bought 
bonds, given blood, worked overtime, and in gen- 
eral made possible the miraculous achievements 
of production and delivery that have astounded 
the world.” 


The contest, which opens on March 17, was in- 
spired by the best-selling book, ‘““The Gentlemen 
Talk of Peace,’ by William B. Ziff, according 
to Mr. Frazer, who explained that ideas and not 
literary ability will be the basis of judgment of 
entries by the committee. 


The contest is open to any legal resident of 
the United States and its possessions and to 
members of our armed forces. All entries, how- 
ever, must be dated before midnight, April 15. 

Carl E. Riblet, Jr., Director National Peace 
Treaty Contest, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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What Happened? 


By PAULINE BLOOM 


HAT?’S the first thing people want to 
know. What happened? 

What happened? A small knot of 
people becomes a larger and larger one. 
Why? Because everybody wants to know 
what happened. After they are assured that 
something has indeed happened, is happen- 
ing and will continue to happen, they ask, 
“Was the girl pretty?” “Was the boy brave?” 
“Did right triumph over wrong?” “Did it 
all end happily?” Otherwise, they don’t 
care. Truly, they don’t care. 

This doesn’t apply merely to the vast mil- 
lions who buy the pulp and comic maga- 
zines and the comic strips, but to readers of 
fiction at all intellectual levels. Whoever 
your audience, the “What happened?” in 
a story is the most important ingredient, 
and that is what you should measure first 
into your mixing bowl, before you even 
begin to think of the other materials. 

There is no substitute for story value. 
From the pulpiest of bang-bang to the 
classics which have survived centuries of 
competition and changing literary fashions, 
fiction is weighted primarily for its story in- 
terest. And that’s as it should be. 

If you take a long view of fiction down 
through the history of literature, you will 
see that the stories which are still read, and 
which will continue to be read for many 
years to come, are those in which things 
have happened. Scheherazade, Homer, the 
anonymous compilers of the Bible, Fielding, 
Dumas, De Maupassant, Tolstoy, Dosto- 
evski, Dickens, Ibsen—all were expert 
craftsmen who built their stories on firm 
foundations of sustained conflict. 

In each of these periods there must have 
been long-haired dilletantes who labored 
over a piece of mood or a fragment of a 
character. But their work has lacked the 
vitality necessary for survival. We hear an 
occasional piece of music which offers 
rhythm, nothing but rhythm. We see paint- 
ings which are studies of texture, just 
texture. Such art representations have their 
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catalytic function, their period of useful- 
ness, but they are too anaemic to endure. 
The very life blood of fiction is conflict, and 
the events which grow out of that conflict. 

Characterization, pace, style, atmosphere, 
and all the other bugaboos which keep 
writers awake nights all have thejr place 
but it is not first. The story comes first. 
It is very easy for a young, impressionable 
writer, in his horrified recoiling from “me- 
chanics,” to develop such an infatuation for 
any one of these other writing elements, 
that he becomes blinded to honest, basic 
story values. This is a healthy, normal phe- 
nomenon if it happens early in a writer’s 
life and lasts a short time—like puppy love. 
But anyone old enough and mature enough 
to earn his living by writing must discard 
this adolescent point of view and go about 
the serious business of learning his trade. 

How, then, shall we make this story ele- 
ment strong enough? My personal experi- 
ence is that the most outstanding feature 
of a story is the one which precipitated the 
writing of it. 

If I become intrigued by a character and 
submit to his blandishments, I know I’m 
doomed. Struggle as I may, the result is not 
a story but a character sketch, and there is 
not much market for a character sketch. 
True, there’s always the New Yorker, but 
how many writers do they support? Every 
dilettante, every beginner in the country, 
writes New Yorker pieces which never ap- 
pear in the New Yorker. 

If I start with mood, an atmosphere, a 
pervading tone, I’m just as lost, even when 
I do achieve a good piece of writing. 
Editors don’t want 2 piece of good writing 
which has a mood. And don’t blame the 
editors. Readers, too, don’t want a good 
piece of writing which has a mood. But 
they all want a good story with a well sus- 
tained, integrally motivated mood. The way 
to build such a story is to start with the 
story, not with the mood. 

“But,” you will say, “suppose I get a 
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HE 11th annual WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story contest is now open. | 
Scripts may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not over that length. The ae 
subject matter, characters, conflict are within your own imagination. Employ ha 
: = ‘ é en 
them any way you desire. The encouragement offered to the 1,000 winners of the | a 
. a , i . Ex 
previous 10 contests has often brought bright unknown talent into the open. That is (n 
our reward, and it is a stirring one. 3. A 
su 
Again this year, because of the very real scarcity of good short-shorts, we have = 
been asked by many magazine editors to offer the winners to the entire field; not just | 36 
to one magazine. The Editors of WRITER’S DIGEST, therefore, in addition to | ao 
awarding $2,500 in prizes, will, if requested by the winning authors at the time they poop 
are advised of their prize, also market their story. No commission or marketing Sir: 

. . . ° . | 
expense will be charged. In previous years, 20 per cent of the winning 200 scripts I 

were sold. This year we should sell 30 per cent. As a prize winner, you are under 
no obligation to us, and you may market your story yourself, or dispose of it in any | ’ 
way you desire. Please send in your very best short-short, for they are really in demand. A 
The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. You compete with writers 

sas : a ‘ A 

who have the same ability as yourself. Your chances of winning one of the prizes are} 
as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck to you c 
from the DIGEST staff.—®- ®- A. Pleas 
alreac 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 


$250.00 in Cash | 


This is equivalent, approximately, to | 


20 cents a word. No magazine we 
know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 


$ f 00.00 Cash 


3rd to 14th Prize 


$50.00 Cash 


PLUS one set of the ‘‘Classics’’ to 
each writer finishing 3rd to 14th. The 
“Classics” are 10 handsomely bound 
books by Benjamin Franklin, Edgar 
Allen Poe, William Hudson, Emily 
Bronte, A. ‘Conan Doyle, Mark Twain, 
Shakespeare, Charles Dickens, and 
Jane Austin. 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own,”? (Retail Limit $75.) For 
years there are many books that you 
have wanted to complete your library ; 
or perhaps there is one rare binding, 
or first edition you have craved. Win- 
ners of 15th to 19th prizes will receive 
“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own”... retail limit $75. The 
editors of the Digest will help select 
your prize winning library for you, 
if desired, 


than 1,500 words in length. 
hand-written. 
envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 


5. Contest 
3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the Loi 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two and each script 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to judges. 
enter two stories in this contest. No more than i 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 6. The contest 





. All short-short stories must be original, 
Stories may be typed or 
Please enclose a stamped, 


20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to mailuptoone 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize actu- 
ally amounts to all the paper and 
postage an author normally requires in 
one year. We will also pay express 
charges (going and coming) on three 
novel submissions. 


26th Prize 


Three centsa word for each and every 
word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 50th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto,’’ the masterbook 
of all plots. “Plotto’’ is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith for 
years. This book took 5 years of pains- 
taking work to produce and it is a 
work of genius. Sells for $25.00. The 
cash equivalent to any of the winners 
who have purchased ‘‘PLOTTO” from 
the DIGEST. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


and no more 4. All stories, 


addressed 


ow 





closes 


and 
clusive property 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 30 days after com- 
pletion of the contest. 


is now open. 


51st to 55th Prize 


If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth 
for sports coat — the finest of hand 
loomed wool you ever saw. Rated ‘‘A”’ 
by Consumer’s Research. Made at 
Ashville. This material hangs in the 
open weather for 6 months prior to be- 
ing washed and brushed. 

If Women: The same, and enough 
for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 
choice of weights, colors, and patterns. 
Nothing that we have seen in wool 
cloth is better made. 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


6ist to 75th Prize 


he two-volume Practical Standard 

Dictionary; 11 inches high; 8 inches 
wide; 2 inches thick; 2,500 illustra- 
tions 140,000 vocabulary terms. Funk 
& Wagnalls. Retail $12. 


76th to 80th Prize 


Surprise Packet. A writer’s kit, in- 
iolen. naturally, paper, stamps, car- 
bon paper, clips, file cards ‘‘and 
things.”’ 


81st to 100th Prize 


One copy of “The Writer’s Market,’ 
(new revised edition) or of any writ- 
er’s text that we sell for $5 or less. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
pl ace you won in the Contest plus 250 
sheets of good bond paper. 


remain the ex- 
The names 


all rights to same, 
of the individual writer. 


Midnight, April 25th, 1945. Two 


experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 


will be read by each of the two 


Send stories now. 








The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 


«USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


(Check which) 


O Enclosed is my one year $2 00 subscription 
C) Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith [. I am sending it under separate cover [). 


City 


Please check one of these squares: 
already a 


My subscri| 
subscriber so extend my subscription 


State. 


pion is new (J; my subscription has expired; please renew it (]; I am 
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WRITER’s DIGEsT 





YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be printed 
and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi- 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 


What AUTHORS Say 


“The new binding is the most attractive yet. 
Thanks for the good looks of this printing.” 


Gordon Wilson, author of — 
"PASSING INSTITUTIONS" 


“The appearance of the book has been great- 

ly complimented. We are now thinking of a 
second printing.” 

Maude Emory Martin, author of— 

"JUST YESTERDAY" 


“The binding and color of the book could not 
be more attractive. The jacket is the most 
beautiful I have seen.” 
C. H. Sholes, author of — 
"THREE MERRY VAGABONDS"’ 
“I want to let you know there are many com- 
ments on the fine work you have done on the 
printing.” James Falk, author of— 
"THE MEDIC FROM BUNKER HILL" 
“Thank you for the two advance copies. It 
is a book I am sure we will both be proud 
of.” Charles F. Virtue, author of — 
"FOREWORD TO PHILOSOPHY" 
“T like the looks of the book. A good job; an 
attractive piece of merchandise.” 


Julian Bornow, author of— 
"OUR ROAD TO POWER" 


Write for Sample and Literature 


Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, DEPT. K-11 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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really good idea for a character, a situation, 
a story atmosphere, or anything else of that 
sort. Are you suggesting that I just throw it 
away?” 

My answer is no, don’t throw it away. 
File it away either in your mind or in your 
notebook, and forget about it. Leave it to 
your subconscious. Have no illusions to its 
salability. File it away and forget about it. 
It is only a small fragment of a story which 
you cannot use, until the exactly right time 
comes for using it. Wait until this time 
comes. 


GTART your story. plan with a conflict, a 

good, vital conflict between your main 
character and a powerful force either out- 
side or inside of himself. Let the nature of 
this conflict dictate the the main charac- 
teristics of your chief protagonist. Let the 
nature of your conflict dictate the subsid- 
iary characters, the pace, the length, the 
atmosphere, the treatment, the style, the 
mood, the beginning, the middle and the 
end. 

If these subsidiary elements do not come 
immediately to mind, you rummage through 
your files for what you need, just as a cre- 
ative hat designer will first block a hat body 
into one certain shape and style, then look 
through boxes of feathers, ribbons, flowers, 
and whatnots which will be exactly suitable 
to the already blocked hat—suitable in line, 
texture, color, mood, etc. You hold your de- 
veloped conflict in one hand, and you try 
out various items of character, situation, 
mood, backgrounds, atmosphere, until you 
find exactly the right ones. 

Here’s how it works out with me in 
practice : 

I sit down at my typewriter, roll in a 
fresh sheet of yellow paper, shut out of my 
mind all the gnawing little details of per- 
sonal existence, and decide to build a story. 
Conflict. Well, suppose I take the conflict in 
a man’s mind between his love and loyalty 
for his wife, and his integrity as a human 
being under her growing domination. 

This conflict immediately gives me sev- 
eral clues to the two main characters, Pa 
is not a Caspar Milquetoast, but an intelli- 
gent, warmhearted human being who has 
merely been following the road of least re- 
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sistance. Ma is not mean or vicious. She has 
just fallen into the habit of thinking her- 
self infallibly wise—always. 

Pa being the person he is, his rebellion 
should come about as the result of an in- 
justice or injustices inflicted not only on 
himself, but on someone else too. Who? 
His own child, his son, who is clinging to 
an adolescence he should have outgrown 
years ago without the pressure of his 
mother’s thumb. A girl? Yes. Ma doesn’t 
approve of the match. 

But there should be some wider implica- 
tions to add vista and importance to the 
story. Suppose the woman has somehow 
made herself a power in the community, 
and has then abused that power? 

At this point I remember a clipping 
which I had filed away several years be- 
fore. It had to do with a postmaster who 
summarily moved his postoffice to some 
outlying district most inconvenient to every- 
one in the village but himself. I checked 
with a lawyer friend and discovered that 
under certain conditions the law would be 
on the postmaster’s side. 

Further rummaging in the Postoffice 
Data Department revealed the fact that 
there were interesting variations between 
the rate of pay qualifications and duties of 
postmasters depending on the location of 
their office. 

So Ma is the postmaster of a small, 
fourth-class postoffice which she rules with 
an iron hand with a steel glove. She says 
no, Willie cannot marry the girl he loves, 
and Willie hasn’t the gumption to stand up 
to her. When it suits her convenience, she 
picks up the postoffice from the village and 
moves it into her gas station five miles out, 
putting in a stock of soft drinks and frank- 
furters on shelves erected by Pa and Willie. 

Pa doesn’t like it, but the habit of 25 
years is upon him, and Ma is a handsome, 
basically good woman, an inspired cook, 
and is most interesting to study in her 
maneuvering mood. There. Pa is a kind 
of an‘ introspective, thoughtful person, 
though a simple, uneducated one, and he 
certainly needs an outlet with the kind of 
life he leads. Something not highbrow, of 
course, but that would still enable him to 
outwit his clever wife. 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you’re not satisfying the de- 
mand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in 
the “checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1944. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. Of course your salable manuscripts 
are placed immediately before the right 
editors. I give you suggestions for revi- 
sion on scripts which can be made sala- 
ble and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable séripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rctes on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


I guarantee to all my writers that | never 
use their names in any advertising copy. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fourteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- 
woman’s, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“Consistent Sales... ” writes Kyle Newsom 
“It has been gratifying to receive so many checks 
for my writing ; and your forthright criticism and 
astute evaluation of my work have assured con- 
sistent sales. 

If you are a beginner you will benefit from 

my constructive and detailed criticism and 

direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 

words. If you are a professional I will work 

with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 


[PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 








. 
Pica yee 

EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, and 

technically — manuscripts in cor rfect style with flaw- 

less spellin unctuation, and gramn Sst copy on 

Eaton—16 Soaadl bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with your 

original. Fifty cents 1,000 words Novels Shorts 





CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St., Des Moines 12, lowa 


"Writers get a. coPy of of 
E WESTERN 
WORDS 


A DICTIONARY OF THE RANGE, 
COW CAMP, AND TRAIL 


By Ramon F. Adams 


N ROUND-UP of some 3,000 words or phrases of 

cowboy lingo that will edify the writer and 

delight the reader. You'll find thumb-nail essays on 

thousands of things unfamiliar to a ‘‘Monkey-Ward 

Cowboy’ that make this yolume a fascinating, pic- 

turesque history of the western plains. Use this book 

and add authenticity and sparkle to your stories. 

9 OS we So SE Se 

University of Oklahoma Press (WD) 4 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Send me a copy of WESTERN WORDS postpaid. a 

C- Enclose check (—) money order for $3.00 
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DIGEST 


My eyes roam to the bookshelf over my 
desk: Roget’s Thesaurus, Bartlett’s Quota- 
tions, World Almanac—that’s it. Pa is ad- 
dicted to the almanac. He spends leisure 
moments marveling over this informational 
pot-pourri. This hobby crams his head with 
odd bits of knowledge which at first only 
irritate Ma, but which eventually prove to 
be her doom. 

Pa gives her plenty of rope. It is she her- 
self who twists it around her own neck with 
her stubbornness. He lets her move the 
postoffice. He lets her pull wires to promote 
it from fourth class to third class so that she 
can appoint him her assistant. But when she 
discovers that whereas as fourth-class post- 
nistress she just rode along on her original 
pone soba her promotion to a third-class 
postmastership promptly subjects her to a 
civil service test, things are not so good with 
Ma. She is not the Civil Service Test Type. 

With the help of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge acquired via the Almanac through the 
years of his henpecked existence, Pa emerges 
as a third-class postmaster. He moves the 
postoffice back to the village where it be- 
longs, leaving the house and the gas station 
to Willie and Pearl, who are about to re- 
turn from their honeymoon, also through 
Pa’s subtle machinations. And a subdued 
Ma reaches for the Almanac so that at the 
next examination she can perhaps qualify as 
Pa’s assistant. This story, under the name 
‘Ma Flunks Out,” appeared in Woman’s 
Day of August, 1941. 

As you see, the conflict is boss. The con- 
flict dictates everything. If it does, all the 
other story elements fall neatly into place. 
There is movement. There is a good story. 

Start with a conflict, and develop your 
story floor by floor. This done, you can turn 
to the decorating, the actual writing and 
embellishment of the story. 

At this point and at this point only you 
can pamper your temperamental whims, 
use your own particular methods for court- 
ing inspiration. She will respond, don’t you 
fear. But never, never give her free rein 
during the building process. That part of 
the job is just not her province. Not only 
will she botch it all up, but she will bewitch 
you so that you will be unable to see the 
most glaring faults in the structure, and 
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you will cordially hate any person who 
points them out. 

The things which you as a writer want to 
say, the values which you want to convey, 
will come through much more effectively 
through the medium of a story which is 
based on conflict, in which each event grows 
inevitably out of the last, and pulls the 
reader just as inevitably into the next de- 
velopment in the unfolding of the story. 

Whether it’s a three-year-old begging for 
a story, a high school freshman with an 
armful of comics, a maid waiting impa- 
tiently for the latest confession magazine, 
or Einstein abscrbed in a detective book, 
they all want to know exactly the same 
thing. 

When a reader—any reader—looks at the 
first page of a story—any kind of a story— 
the question in his mind is, “What hap- 
pened?” It’s your job as a writer to tell 
him what happened. 


Marcu, 
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Hollywood Writers 


Sir: 

Due to the absence of the former secretary 
we find that the Talespinners neglected to thank 
you for the letter that you put in your column 
for us last spring. 

From this letter we received many replies and 
found some valuable new members for our group. 
Now, however, due to increasing difficulties of 
transportation we are seeking three additional 
members. Naturally we turn to WRITER’s DIGEST. 
Will you therefore, be kind enough to print the 
following: 

THE TALESPINNERS, an intimate group of 
Los Angeles Writers under the direction of the 
well known writer and teacher, Robert Dennis, 
has room for three new members. 

Because of transportation difficulties, it would 
be preferable to have these from the Hollywood 
district. ‘The meetings are held twice a month, 
Friday evenings, at the home of the members. 
Only writers who have made sales within the 
year are eligible. 

The group is friendly and good times are al- 
ways had, but the criticism is analytical and help- 
ful. 

We will be indeed grateful to you if you can 
find room for the above. 

Mrs. LaMont STEWART, 
1260 N. Laurel Ave., 
Hollywood 46, California. 
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COPYHOLDER 


Provides a wide shelf holding typed and un- 
typed material at the same time, directly in 
line with vision, above typewriter. You see 
both pages, and the typng, without turning 
your head or bending over to read copy on a 
slant. Work with your head up, not down 
Special Writers Model, in Metal $15. In 
Clear Plastic $25. 


BINDER-ENVELOPES 


Combination manuscript binder, sending en- 
velope, return envelope, publishers memoran- 
dum, and Authors record, in one. Saves more 
than cost, eliminates separate envelopes, re- 
duces postage. Submit your manuscripts with 
all enclosures bound together in neat, protec- 
tive binder-cover and two-way envelopes com- 
bined. Sample lot $2. 

These are the best Writers Aids ever to come 
to our attention and we are pleased to spon- 
sor their distribution on the basis of instant 
refund if not satisfactory on receipt. 


Booklet, "Proper Physical Preparation of 
Manuscripts,” free on request. 


THE NATIONAL WRITERS ASSOCIATION 


6501 Marlborough Road, Washington 19, D. C. 














JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the mar- 
ket for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will 
send you a clear, sincere analytical criticism. En- 
close fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N, Y. 











Typed as the Editors want ’em. Extra first 
Page; carbon free. Minor corrections by 
school teacher if desired. Mss. mailed flat. 
Fifty cents per thousand. Poems Ic per line. 
Inquiries answered. 


Box 336, 








[Harvey's Typing Service 


Altamont, N. Y. 





Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















WE SET POEMS TO MUSIC 


Our Business is having your song poems set to 
music, ready to submit to publishers. Send your 
Poems Today for Free Examination. (No Obliga- 
tion.) Write for Free Instructive Booklet Out- 
lining opportunities. 


UNITED MUSIC CORP., 


Dept. 3, 


Salem, Ind. 








Readers who enjoyed Steve Fisher’s letter in 
the Dicest (August) about Max Brand will be 
interested to know that Heinie is a character in 
a forthcoming book.—Ed. 


Dear Mr. Fisher: 

Because you knew Max Brand, I thought you 
might be interested in something that I’d like 
to tell you. I knew him, too, not like you or 
his good friends, but I guess I sort of learned to 
feel the way you do. 

Soon you'll receive a book announcement from 
my publishers, Simon & Schuster, about a book 
about a company of soldiers in this war which 
will be out in May or June, and it is dedicated 
to Max Brand, from me. And this may sound 
strange, and I'll have to explain, but you have 
something to do with it. 

You see, I was banged up over a year ago 
and retired from active duty; and I went down 
to Acapulco for a long time to try and get my 
knee working again, so I missed a lot of news. 
When I felt better and decided to go to work, I 
flew up here to this little town, checked into 
the hotel, bought a WriTEr’s Dicest, and read 
your letter on Heinie. Well, I’m a writer or 
guess I can call myself that now, and by God, 
reading your fine words and learning what Max 
had wanted to do—I had to do it. I sat down 
and wrote a book about the thing he had wanted 
to write himself ; I spent three years in the army, 
was drafted early, and I poured everything I 
knew into it. 

It’s about one company, from activation to 
the time they were no more in Africa. I couldn't 
make it Italy because I didn’t know Italy, but 
I tried to do it like I thought he would have 
written the book. Of course, it’s so damned far 
under anything Max could do that there just 
isn’t any comparison, but my heart was in it, 
and I think you know what I mean, and I put 
in a W. C. and you know who that is. 

I’m sort of a wanderer myself, I guess, always 
have been and always will be, and while I didn’t 
start writing until a year ago, and then only 
messed around with it for six months in Mexico, 
a few things Max told me back before the war 
over a few drinks, have always stuck with me. 
I’ve seen a lot of things and know a lot of 
people and he told me to take a shot at it. Well, 
that I can’t do I’m writing 
seriously. If you read Collier’s you'll start seeing 
some of my fiction currently, as they seem 
to think I’ve got a chance to become half way 
intelligent in a few years—I hope. I’m not 
very old, twenty-eight, and I’ve got a long time 
before me, and if I can just remember some of 
the things he told me, I think I’ll do okay. 

I hope you'll read the book—they haven’t titled 
it yet—and tell me what you think of it. I’m 
contracted for two more with S @ S and if I can 
make them half as good as Max’s and your 
“Destination Tokyo” Vl be damned happy. 

Frank O’RourkKE, 
Brownsville, Texas. 
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BOSTON MARKETS 
(Continued from page 34) 

Ralph T. Hale, 3 Joy Street (formerly 
of Hale, Cushman and Flint), has accepted 
fiction but now tells me, “We are publish- 
ing full-length non-fiction of all sorts; 
cartoon books; how-to-do-it books; garden 
subjects and art books. All books accepted 
published on royalty; 15% to start.” 

Heath, D. C. © Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue. Always interested in non-fiction; 
makes speciality of textbooks for schools 
and colleges. 

Harvard University Press, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. This press produces 
scholarly and technical works, often written 

professors in various universities. Has 
not been known to accept work from un- 
known writers—at least in recent years. 

Gin & Company, Slater Office Building. 
For years has published books for schools, 
primary, elementary and for high school 
usage. 

Financial Publishing Company, 9 New- 
bury Street. Specializes in tables for in- 
vestment counsellors and books on finance. 
For finance writers. 

Allyn @ Bacon, 50 Beacon Street. Pub- 
lishes textbooks only. Among special pres- 
ses are: American Baptist Publishing Com- 
pany, at 602 Tremont Temple; Beacon 
Press (Unitarian) at 31 Beacon Street and 
special publishers: Palmer Company, 370 
Atlantic Avenue, which issues textbooks 
and helps for school teachers and the 
American Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany, which issues books on photography 
and technicai problems. 


Newspapers 


Boston papers include the old well-known 
Boston Post, with a Sunday edition; the 
Boston Herald and Traveler, with a Sun- 
day Herald; Boston Globe with correspond- 
ents throughout New England and the 
Boston American. The best possibility, now 
limited, for free-lance material lies with 
the Sunday magazine sections which show 
stories of New England or Boston person- 
alities and need good photos. 

Read issues before submitting material 
and give them something new or different. 


MARCH, 


1945 












































REWRITE Magazine 


The Letters We Receive! 
We Blush With Pride! 


They are Enthusiastic. They Eulogize. They come 
from Beginners, from —_ Writers, from Editors, 


from Critics and Agents. these gladly pay to sub- 
scribe to REWRITE, the A... for serious, working 
writers. 


REWRITE is Practical, Permanent yet Timely. It 
teaches the Fundamentals of Effective Writing and 
Selling—by Specific Examples. No windy theory. At 
the same time it is Up-to-the-Minute with News, Mar- 
ket Tips, Know-How fey 

REWRITE is written by a Writer for Writers. In 1945 
I've sold The WRITER, WRITERS’ JOURNAL, VIC- 
TORIAN, COLLECTOR-HOBBYIST and CHILD’S 
COMPANION. 

REWRITE saves you ten times its cost annually by (1) 
Exposing rackets; (2) Showing you Where and How 
to sell; (3) Defending your Interests with Editors. 
Writers use it as a Permanent and Constant Desk 


Reference. 
ORDER NOW! 

5 years (60 issues), $4.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year. 4 Trial Issues, 50c. 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection), 15 issues, $1. 

25 Issues, $1.75. Quantity rates to Writers’ Clubs. 
50th Month Anniversary Issue, 25c. 


THE WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 


Selections every month. No dues. Yet 6 purchases 
entitle you to Book Dividends. Read full details in 
REWRITE. It will save you money, and help you to 
build a library. 


THE WRITERS’ COUNSEL SERVICE 
Expert, Detailed Creative Analysis of Your Problem, $1 
ead _— words. Minimum fee $3. (2 short-shorts), 

Return, Stamped Envelope. Marginal Notes, 
_ arate Analysis | Full Market Appraisal. 
N FREE COPIES. No Postcard Correspondence. 
Our Absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed’’ Policy protects 
you 100%. Get in touch with me Today. It Pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929. 








Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and gram- 
mar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat; 50c per thous. 
and words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











POETS 


Send _self- 7_——— stamped envelope for 1945 PRIZE 
PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP_YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOO = ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 


WRITERS! DON'T! 


let lack of information and ideas keep you from producing 
selling scripts. We supply up-to-date material po A ae from 
nation-wide sources—press clippings picked by writers for 
writers. Clippings contain information for plots, articles, 
fillers, ideas for developing, marketing. Subscribe NOW, 
Monthly service, 1 year, $10.00. One month trial, $1.00. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 
21, 














Salina, Kansas 
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SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to be- 
come a successful songwriter, 


INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER 
NOW!!! 


This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material, 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio. Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service. 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept. L-2 P. ©. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 








WRITE A NOVEL 


TODAY'S IDEA MAY BE TOMORROW'S 
BEST SELLER 


Anyone understanding English can write a book 
Editors need good manuscripts Markets are num- 
erous and opportunity unlimited for the diligent worker 

Personal professional coaching fri 
finished manuscript. Stories, articles 





$3 to 5000 words. Book length special ra e: 
CLARICE TRENT 
Box 285, Huntington Park, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 
ining an eff i 


sient standard f service 
correcti ] 
1 
1 


ar, 5 a 
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Truly 
Minor 1 1 
tho words. or t er 2 th 
Poetry, lc a line. Carbon copy free. Mailed flat 
GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 












YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification New York 
University and William and Mary ( Mc of 


ies | t 
my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners 
ne b My 












to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by rrespon € My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poe Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standa Why neglect longer the 


many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 
cism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 











DIGEST 


THE TRADE FIELD 
Continued from page 22) 


uses features from any one correspondent. 
Has its own staff and usually hands out 
definite assiznments from week to week. 
One cent a word, plus $3.00 for photos, on 
publication. Good opening for pics with 
brief caption on unusually effective win- 
dowizings, 

National Jeweler Magazine, Chicago, II. 
Frances Bentley, Editor. Same requirements 
as Jewelers Circular Keystone, but prefers 
features to run in 750-1000-word brackets. 
Payment Ic a word; $2.00 for photos. Does 
not necessarily require pics. 

Northwestern Jeweler, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Pays Yec-a-word rate for short features 500- 
750 words; uses fillers. Will consider mate- 
rial from any section of the country. Does 
not require photos. Best to query before 
submission. 

Southern Jeweler Magazine, Atlanta, Ga. 
Pays '/3c-a-word rate for features of 1000 
words or so; very seldom uses short shorts. 
Pays low rate, on publication, and prefers 
that correspondents do not name jewelers. 
They prefer to run promotional material 
sans names. Pictures are not at all essential. 
Reports fairly fast. Editorial staff coopera- 
tive. 

The Printing Field 

Printing Magazine, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. Pays Yc-le a word for short 
items dealing with business-getting ideas 
put into practice successfully by printers. Is 
also interested in articles dealing with time- 
saving shortcuts in printing technique. Uses 
short personals about local printers who 
exit from this vale of sorrow. Pays on pub- 
lication. Does not require photos. 

Graphic Arts Monthly, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Is always interested in 
short fillers and features, up to 1000 words, 
on activities of members of the printing 
fraternity. Is also a possible market for gags 
regarding printers. Pays lc a word on pub- 
lication. Always best to query with the 
outfit. 

Miscellaneous 

Liquor Store and Dispenser, Conover- 

Mast Publishing Co., 205 E, 42nd St., New 
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York City. Pays 1¥2c-word rates for fea- 
tures on activities af package-store dealers, 
especially with methods of converging their 
liquor stock while keeping customers happy. 
Wants pix; pays generously; is a pleasure 
to work with. Best length for features 1000 
words. Shorts with one pic in demand at 
all times. : 

Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St. Harold 
Galloway, Editor. Desire specific factual 
articles of any length up to 2500 words on 
merchandising activities of laundries but 
are particularly interested in items dealing 
with ways of handling laundry personnel 
problems and technical data obtained as a 
result of an interview with a laundry owner. 
Payment lc a word plus $2.50 for photos. 

Laundry-Cleaner’s Guide, 161 Spring St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Interested in articles 
similar to those used by Laundry Age but 
can also use stories concerning dry cleaners 
and their activities. Payment 2c a word 
plus $1.00 for photos. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Desires items from 100 to 2000 
words on ways milk plants are handling 
wartime problems. Requires photos which 
illustrate wordage. Payment is lc a word; 
$1.00 for photos. 

The Boot and Shoe Recarder, 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Wishes articles 
about activities of shoe retailers. Right now, 
the shorter the better—i pic or two and 
200-250 words represents ideal length. Pay- 
ment lc a word and up. At the present 
moment they’re interested in post-war plan- 
ning articles, 

Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Place, 
Morristown, N. J. Currently desires articles 
of 250-1000 words on merchandising meth- 
ods of auto supply stores. A word of warn- 
ing: This publication is interested in stories 
which sell all forms of auto accessories and 
not in service stations or part dealers. J. A. 
Warren is a sympathetic editor and will 
work with any beginner who shows symp- 
toms of a nose for news. Pictures are always 
welcome. Payment is 34c a word. 

The Commercial Photographer, 520 Cax- 
ton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Wishes ar- 
ticles—not fillers—of 1000-2000 words deal- 
ing with specific commercial photographers 
and their methods of conducting business. 
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As agents, we KNOW those markets. Hap- 


Active Scripts in 
SALES Appropriate Markets 
» Mean More Sales! 


hazard mailing is eliminated. Scripts are re- 
viewed for suitability and presented promptly 
to editors, while YOUR time and energy is 
ipplied to more writing. You NEED the 
“lift” that an agent’s advice and help supplies 
A postcard will bring you our unique 


hows our position 


magazine-map, which s 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 
Typing service at regular rates. 
Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York City 16 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, postpaid, $1.00. 








SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Short stories to book length novels—editing—typing 
complete preparation of manuscripts for publication. 
Prompt, professional, personal service. Write today for 
full particulars. 

V. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 








SUCCEED POST WAR! | 


nd what you're best fitted for. Confirm self appraisal. 






y discover hidden ab = ty. Take standard tests 
y yu. When re 1 reputabl e Psy chologists 
and industrial persor mal men explain your 1. QO 





I rersk onality strengths and os al abi lities. “Advise su it- 
le v ns, courses, sch ests and counsel $3 
Cash or. C. oO. D. Reft nd if dissatisfied. 


OCCUPATIONAL CLINIC 


52 nes Highland Park, N. J. 














WE WANT WRITERS. WHO WANT 10 SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular 


FARRELL & ROBER 
bd Literary wean 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York City (19) 
VAnderbilt é- 3889 
In brief, this is our aim: ** . 0 take all business worries 
from the author's shoulders and pedlin nd ‘the widest markets 
and highest prices for his work.’ 
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OPPILATED? 


WE Sse YOUR Steg St” 


Novel 
Edit Article 
Revise Stage Play 
. Ghost Write Radio Play 
Manage Television Play 
Sell Screen Play 


Rates: $1.00 per thousand words. Minimum 
fee $5.00. Special rates on novels and plays. 


Exclusive services of 


W. FAWCETT THOMPSON, PH. D. 


Literary Consultant 


The G. GORDON DEWEY Ag PSior 
P. O. Box 2181, Hollywood 28, Californ 

















My Plays Have Earned Me | 


Over $30,000 


Am now teaching others through clear, concise 
down” instructions that will help you write 
$3.00 postpaid, with mail consultation privileges. 


““boiled- 
to sell. 


CLARK WILLARD 
P, ©. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 











~AUTHOR' S TYPIST 


My twelve years experience assures you of professionally 
typed scripts. Quality work Prompt service. Bond 
Paper, carbon Mailed flat 50c per 1000 words, 
poetry lc line. 


Book Lengths solicited 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 


free. 











t 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘‘The Best Job in the World”’ 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 83-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


Name 


MND. SacPa Ss ease ON eA Garant Beckie tbe cy enies weno 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will ‘on. ) 











Payment—34c a word—is made when ar- 
ticle is accepted. A companion magazine, 
The Professional Photographer, uses articles 
concerning photographers who do portrait 
photography. 

Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. A twice-monthly drug newspaper. 
Wishes brief news stories about druggists 
and local drug associations, Cannot handle 
lengthy articles—250 words is usually tops, 
with an occasional 500-worder if the sub- 
ject warrants. Has a merchandising section 
with fillers on windows, newspaper ads and 
counter arrangements in demand. Payment 
lc a word; pictures fetch an additional 
$2.00 upward. 

The American Druggist, 572 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Uses feature articles 
of the 500-2000-word variety, with the pre- 
ferred length averaging 1000. Pictures are 
as important as the wordage—an article re- 
quires two or three pix as illustrative fod- 
der. Is interested in short fillers of 50-200 
words, always with pictures whenever pos- 
sible. Pays 3c a word for first 500 words, 2c 
a word for next 500, and Ic a word for any- 
thing over the first 1000. Feature articles 
are woven about the activities of a promi- 
nent druggist, or a survey of how a number 
of retail druggists are dealing with a specific 
problem. 

Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York City. Stories up to 750 
words on retailing of china and glassware 
in department stores or gift shops. Also in- 
terested in short biographies of china and 
glassware merchants and heads of such de- 
partments in department outlets. Pictures 
are a “must.” Payment 34c a word plus 
$1.00 for all photographs used. 

Hats, 15 E. 40th St., New York City. 
Shorts up to 200 words, articles up to 1000 
words, dealing with the merchandising of 
women’s hats. Pictures of store windows, of 
counter displays and of hat retailers, with 
brief captions, are especially invited. Pays 
lc a word ; $2.00 for photos. 

American Restaurant Magazine, 5 S. 
Wabash St., Chicago, Ill. Wishes fillers and 
articles from 50 to 2500 words dealing with 
operation of restaurants during wartime. 
Particularly interested in articles dealing 
with obtaining restaurant personnel and 
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holding on to same. Pay lc a word on ac- 
ceptance ; pictures are not necessary but are 
paid for at $2.00 up if usable. 

Office Appliances, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. Articles concerning office ap- 
pliance dealers, any length from 50 to 500 
words. Desires especially photographs of 
office equipment dealers and articles re- 
lating how an office appliance dealer digs 
up merchandise to sell in wartime (new 
lines handled, etc.). Payment amounts to 
Yc a word or slightly less, on publication ; 
photos fetch $1.00. 

Hardware Retailer, 333 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Wants articles 
showing how hardware dealers are keeping 
afloat—especially desires data on new de- 
partments created by hardware retailers. 
Length may be from 25 to 1000 words; pic- 
tures are optional. Payment lc a word, 
$2.00 for photos, on or shortly after ac- 
ceptance. At present short fillers stand a 
better chance than do the longer features. 

Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Goes to man- 
agers of five-and-ten-cent chain stores. 
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Short snappy fillers on unusual counters, 
windows, with pictures, are always in de- 
mand. A talk with the manager may yield 
suggestions on dealing with store employes 
(pepping up their efficiency, etc.). News of 
transfers of store managers is usable. No 
feature articles. Payment approximates Ic 
a word, with $2.50 to $3.00 for photo- 
graphs. 

Soda Fountain Service, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Articles—not fillers—from 
750 to 1000 words on ways in which soda 
fountaineers build up business, secure per- 
sonnel, deal with scarcity of fountain mate- 
rials, plan for post-war operations, etc. 
Payment is at lc a word, with at least one 
picture required with each article. 


Fountain Service, Northcourt Building, 
White Plains, N. Y. Same requirements as 
Soda Fountain Service except that articles 
may reach the 1500-word mark. Edited by 
Mal Parks. This periodical requires that 
every article accepted contain no unneces- 
sary verbiage. One cent a word, shortly 
after acceptance. Very fast reports. 

















919 Front Street 


| The New System of 
Characterization and Individualization 


Make your characters real personalities! Characterize and indi- 
| vidualize your story-folk the Individualix way! ‘This new system 
| has been designed to give you a very definite and concrete founda- 
| tion upon which to build life-like characterizations. Postpaid $5.00. 


| JAMES G. WHITEHURST 


| Dept. D 


Beaufort, North Carolina 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies 
and newspaper men throughout the United States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1.00. Advertisers report unusually 
fine results. : 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, corre- 
spondence school or typist copy accepted for the column. 
Send copy with payment to cover the April issue on or 
before March 10. 














MAGAZINES (back dated)—foreign, domestic, arts. 
Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin-ups, etc. Cata- 
log 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y 


SUMMER assistant to field biologist in Montana. 
Hard, interesting work, long, unconventional hours. 
Frank H. Rose, 1020 Poplar, Missoula, Mont. 


GUARATEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, New York. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders. 
Booklet WD, Language Service, 18 East 41st St., 
New York City. 


GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
655 Charlotte, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


BOOK “Your Psychic Self” best on subject. Obtain 
from Breitfeld, 162 W. 44th St., New York 18. 





RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureaus, _ etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting. John Davenport Crehore, 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join the 
Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage—please. 


WANTED: Room, with or without board; in warm 
climate, at once and for indefinite period. Quiet, 
but accessible. State all details in first letter. 
Widow. References exchanged. Box K-14. 


YOUR FAVORITE snapshot enlarged and colored in 
oils; 5x7, $1.00: 8x10, $1.50. Mail negative with 
remittance to R. W. Caskie, 413 Union Court, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


IF YOU WRITE you can win contest prizes! Our 

FREE booklet, “‘What Every Contest Fan Should 

now,” is yours for the asking. Contest Service, 
Box 106, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


MADISON CO. KY. Research. Geneological. His- 
torical. Thirty years experience. References. Green 
Clay, Richmond, Ky. 


LET A New York columnist solve your writing diffi- 
culties. My treatise “Wake Up and Write” is the 
only answer for beginner-writers. Send $1.00 to 
Siegferth Literary Workshop, 971 East 28th St., 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


WANTED—100,000,000 Progressive Humanologists! 
Jobs open in every part of the world. Work con- 
sists of emancipating humanity from poverty, mis- 
ery, oppression, slavery, etc. Dime brings pros- 
Pectus. David Ornsteen, Box P-29, Englewood, 
Colorado. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to all magazines. Reduced rates 
for writers. Stuart Covington, Columbus, Miss. 
THIS FARCE called “Civil-Law’; a pamphlet that 
makes Lawyers mad; Judges sad; Litigants glad. 
Postcard brings prospectus. Crusader Pub. Co., 

Childersburg, Ala. 


WHILE WAITING FOR CHECKS have spare-time 
income. 5 Volumes ‘Money Making Business 
Starters,” $1.00. Single volume, 25c. Burke Pub- 
lishers, 1345 Robson, Vancouver, Canada. 


CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year for 12 issues; 25c copy. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology or Metaphysics, 
and for Spiritual Unfoldment, Home study. Char- 
tered college. Free Book. College of Universal 
Truth, 5153-M, North Clark St., Chicago 40, III. 


OVER 200 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, detailed, 
from agency records, 25c. Box 24, 542 5th Ave., 
Pie Fe Ge OO 


YOUNG MAN, 23, student, wants correspondents in- 
terested in travel, photography, books, etc. Box 
741, Columbus 11, Ohio. 


PIANO ACCORDION WANTED. Give full descrip- 
tion, cash price. Lock Box 58. Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin. 


WHEN THE BLUE STARS TURN TO GOLD. Latest, 
most appropriate song hit. Words and music. 50c 
postpaid. Order from author, Edith L. Gibson, 
Cameron, Mo. 


SLIM, ATTRACTIVE GIRL of 19, bored by conven- 
tion, would like to correspond with someone young, 
exciting and original—if he exists. Box K-16. 


SPECIAL! Pin-ups. Hand-painted from photos or 
our original models. Cardboard dolls all types for 
little girls, decorations, advertising, etc. One dollar 
for life-sized baby dolls. All rates according to 
size. Box K-8. 


GREETING CARD MARKETS—126 for 50c. Booklet, 
Greeting Card suggestions, 50c. Rhyming Com- 
pany, Elmwood, Neb. 


UNCANNY! AMAZING! Character revealing hand- 
writing analysis. Personal reading may solve many 
problems. Know yourself. $1.00. Three readings 
for price of two. National, Box 57-WD, Muskegon 
Hts., Mich. 


“OLD FAITHFUL” Plot Service gives complete de- 
tails—action, atmosphere, climax, etc. Send story- 
idea and $3 for the plot service you need. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


ASPIRING WRITER, male, desires correspondence 
with refined, attractive young lady, over 25, having 
similar interests; living in Ohio (preferably south- 
ern) or adjacent areas. Address Box K-10. 


WHAT’S YOUR WRITING “I.Q.”?—Most beginning 
writers wonder whether they’re actually fitted to 
write. This proven test, compiled and judged by 
professional writer, gives frank, intelligent, sincere 
estimate of your ability, points out your strength, 
weakness in dramatic recognition, sophistication, 
reasoning, word-power, etc. Please enclose random 
page from manuscript with dollar. Box 98, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


RADIO! RADIO! RADIO! Here they are! Beginners, 
Professionals—Newest detailed list of popular pro- 
grams demanding scripts, valuable hints, 50c. Fred 
Lincoln, 104-35, 110th St., Queens 19, N 





LIKE _TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. ‘The Oaks,” 
806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana, 


HANDMADE JEWELRY; Heavy Sterling Silver pins 
or Earrings; 2-inch Monograms or ANY DESIGN 
$8.50, sketch gratis; Handpainted Neckties $1.50 
to order $3.50. ALBY STUDIO, 1374 E. 8th St., 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
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WOMAN—College graduate, 34,employed in work al- 
lied to medicine of varied business and social inter- 
ests, possessing several hobbies—literary, sports, 
silly hats and pedigreed dogs; would like to corre- 
spond with service man, preferably someone over- 
seas, to whom mail would be a Godsend. Box K-15. 


CAPABLE PSYCHOLOGIST—Gives sound logical ad- 
vice on your personal problem. Also answers your 
questions fully, $1.00. Albert C. Maringer, Law- 
tons, N, Y. 


101 IDEAS FOR JUVENILE ARTICLES. Send 
twenty-five cents coin or Defense Stamp. List of 
Juvenile Markets and their requirements, 25 cents 
coin or Defense Stamps. Lloyd, 5336-2 Almont 
Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 


3 NEW SHORT-SHORT PLOTS $1.00. Box K-9. 


ADVERTISERS: We’ll print your circulars, 4x6, one 
side, and mail them. $7.50 per 1,000. With non- 
conflicting adv. on reverse side, $5.00 per 1000. 
Your advs. on both sides, $10 per $1000. Classified 
mailing lists Bought-Sold-Exchanged. All in U. S. 
No Gen. Del. No Military. Blackstone Printing Co., 
309 West Atlantic Ave., Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED to demonstrate 
Copyholders to Writers and others answering our 
Advertising. See display Advertisement this issue. 
Full or sparetime. Write for more complete infor- 
mation, National Writers Association, Marlborough 
Road, Washington 19, D. C 


$10 STARTS YOU in Cut Rate Magazine Store and 


Lending Library business in own home. I bought 
fur coat and cross country trip 3rd year. Hurry 
stamp for details. Desk C, 7711 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles 3, Calif. 


WOULD SOME Sincere Christian Woman, thirty to 
thirty-five, help an earnest Christian man, thirty- 
seven, on a very worthy project? Box K-4. 
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YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s gag book. Exciting. Stimulating. 13c. 
Frankel, 3623W, Dickens, Chicago. 


FORMER NURSE, widow, fifty; wishes to share small 
home, acre land with gentleman who is financially 
independent. M. Siegel, Lake Bay, Wash. 


CONDUCT NEW, MODERN BUSINESS of your own 
(spare or full time). No competition, small invest- 
ment, big returns. Two new business plans post- 
paid, Another new plan free. Box 211, Lordsburg, 
New Mexico. 


SUPPORT YOURSELF while learning to write. Grow 
back-yard perennial plants. Much more profitable 
than Ginseng. Instructions, $1.00. Richland Gard- 
ens 3, Martin, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—The Kaye Course in Radio Writing; 
Jack Woodford’s Supervised Story Writing; How 
To Write, Leacock; Selling Non-Fiction, Bend; oth- 
er books, literary aids. Wanted, 1929 to 1934 Writ- 
er’s Year Books. Virgil Burns, Valley Center, 
Kansas, 


ARTISTIC HUMOROUS—intelligent??!! Gal desires 
to hear from nice fella’s. Box K-6. 


PLOTTO—Like new with instruction book. $7.75. 
Elsie Rauch, 205 Wall St., Loveland, Ohio. 


DON’T WAIT FOR LUCK. Attain your desires now 
with the aid of the VV Mystic Key (Booklet). 
Interesting details free. Elaine Ryce, P. O. Box 
665, Evanston, IIl. 


PUZZLE FRIENDS with letters mailed from Buffalo, 
N. Y., 25c—5 for 50c. M. M. C., 76 Tioga St., 
Buffalo 16, N. Y 


T S CARDS, 3 for 10c. Useful gift for GI friends. 
Hank, 1513 Essex Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 
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WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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DISSATISFIED WITH YOUR LOT? Then study 
Progressive Humanology. Help yourself by helping 
humanity. Dime brings prospectus. David Orn- 
steen, Box P-29, Englewood, Colorado. 


DOUBLE YOUR WRITING INCOME—F ool-proof 
methods, 50c. Stuart Covington, Columbus, Missis- 
sippi. 

LONESOME? Find friendship and romance by join- 
ing this select club. Exclusive correspondence club, 
23069 Lillian St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


RUBBER STAMP—Name, address, 3 Lines 50c — 
Augustus Rubber Stamps, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


HOW TO SYNDICATE your own column. Instruc- 
tions, 50c. Writecraft Studios, 2727 South Ver- 
mont, Los Angeles. 


SONGWRITERS. Don’t be foolish. Save money. Use 
MUSIC-MIMEO. Samples 25c. IT COULD BE 
VERSE 10c, Mary Earle, Bryant, Ark. 


PHOTOCOPY ANYTHING WRITTEN, DRAWN, 
PRINTED, PHOTOGRAPHED. Eliminates copying, 
Proofreading. Up to 842”x11’’, 25c. Best, 696 
Greene Ave., Breships as, We. ¥. 











CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written. Frankel, 
3623W, Dickens, Chicago. 
WHAT DID YOU DREAM LAST NIGHT? Expert 


Dreams-Interpreter will tell you what they mean 
for 25c. Self addressed envelope-please! Complete 
Card Reading with Questions, $2.00 postpaid. Har- 
riett Jane Sams, 1426 No. Dak. Ave., Sioux Falls, 
So. Dak. 


SONG WRITERS—Send for my collaboration plan. 
Andy Toce, P. O. Box 37, Hartford, Conn, 


HORSES ... HORSES ... Can you tell others “‘How 
to Beat the Races?” We need immediately all sorts 
of material for Horse and Jockey Monthly. Prompt 
acceptance checks. Charles Hall, Box 10, Van 
Nuys, Calif. ’ 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 49. Natalie Newell, 
writer. 


FREE! “Lonely Lover’s Letter.” Hirsch Enterprises, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


TELEVISION PROGRAM WRITING! Be one of the 
first to learn the modern technique of video drama. 
Capitalize on the multiplicity of opportunities in 
this new industry. Advance information includ- 
ing list of commercially licensed stations now oper- 
ating, survey of field, television terms, postwar 
plans, television scripts and writing directions, 
market lists and other valuable professional details 
that will bring the writer up-to-date on television 
requirements, Sent complete for $2. Cruger Radio 
— 5800 Carlton Way, Hollywood 28, 

alif. 


HAVE FUN WITH FRIENDS—Astonish and tickle 
them, Ten unbelievable escapes from ropes and 
shackles, 25c. Funmaster Co., Crossville 7, Tenn. 





WANTED—Man or woman to publish local communi- 
ty paper. Good opportunity to get in the publish- 
ing business without investment. Arrow Press, 308 
Morgan Building, Sullate, i Ms 3s 


SHORT FEATURES SELL ¢ QUICKLY. Folio shows 
where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, III. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S. C. 


WILL PUBLISH POEMS in “Penpoint Serenade,” 
authors share expense. Submit on approval. Post 
— Box 215, Church Street, Annex, New York 

ity 


CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING. 
Accurate. Scientific. 200 words, $1.00. 500 words, 
2.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Ghost-, 


PLOTS, well developed, characters named, scenes de- 
scribed. 50c each. N. R. Neff, Nobel, Okla. 


MAKE FRIENDS through the finest correspondence 
club in the country. The intelligent, dignified, 
strictly confidential, delightfully different manner 
in which it is conducted, appeals to the finer dis- 
criminating men and women. Gotham Circle, Suite 
502-L, 152 W. 42nd, New York 18. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. Marjorie M. David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


LEARN SHORTHAND. Easy alphabet method. Com- 
plete instructions 35c. Clifford Jones, 1210X Dud- 
ley, Utica 3, N. Y. 


IS THERE SOME young, refined, gentle, religious 
maiden of wholesome, simple tastes; Episcopalian, 
especially in her early twenties who would ex- 
change ideas with tall, blond, college-bred batche- 
lor; impartial to blonds, brunettes, or redheads, 
but preferring Eastern girl? Box K-11. 


CLANKING CHAINS, bubbling shrieks, slithering 
footfalls at midnight? Not from this ghost! I’m 
a comforting specter, haunting stories, speeches, 
etc., correcting English, inserting bits of business, 
or re-writing the whole script. Tell me what you 
wish. H. R. Shields, 29 Front St., Keesville, N. Y. 


LAUGH A LITTLE—volume one, now ready, $1.00; 
if you have an ambition to become successful gag- 
writer, ask for FREE circular. Write Laugh A Lit- 
tle Publications, Box 119, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, enjoyable 
pastime. Details, 25c. (Refundable.) Laura Dick- 
son, 233-AR Main Bldg., Lander College, Green- 
wood, S. C. 


MAKE YOUR PROBLEM MY PROBLEM. You will 
get personal, sympathetic, common-sence advice. 
Enclose $1.00. Box K-7. 


A MAIL ADDRESS of distinction, $2.00 monthly. 
Single pieces mailed or received 25c. The Graham 
System, Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Fie 





LADY, 24, single; wishes correspondents interested 


in Music, Art, Literature, Occult Philosophy. 
Box K-1. MISS 

ANALYZE HANDWRITING—For Business, Pleasure, 
Profit with the “GRAPHOCHART”, Scientifically 


accurate, illustrated chart prepared by well-known 
authority, 25c. E. C. Myers, 924 S. Dodge, Wichita 
12, Kansas. 


BLUE? LONELY? NO DATES? “Cheer Up!” If you 
are of good character this “Introduction by Letter” 
service can bring you undreamed of returns in a 
new pattern of life. Strictly confidential details in 
a plain sealed envelope Free. (Stamp appreciated.) 
The Friendship Letter Society, Lock Box 430-W, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


EASY WAY TO START IN RADIO —Sell scripts, 
Program ideas. Prepare for profitable network 
sales. Details, complete script, sales tips, 50c War 
Stamp. M. E. Ward, 350 East 54th, New York City. 


PLAN TO VACATION in quaint Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, and paint, Anson K. Cross Art School. 
Vision-training method. “Eight to eighty.” Char- 
coal, Oil, Water-color; Landscape, Portrait. College 
credit certificate. Circular on request. G. R. Brig- 
ham, Ph.D., Director, Also Home Study Extension 
Courses. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
(or Defense Stamps) for details and markets. The 
Writer’s Service, Box 1355 Lubbock. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial, writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emo- 
tionally appealing, balanced professional outline. 

e plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest. 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ills. 
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HANDSOME, aartistic youth, 23 yrs., vainly seeks 
correspondence with pretty girl of like character, 
preferably in San Francisco Bay region. Only the 
aesthetic type is desired. Write Paul Rubenstein, 
P. O. Box 41, Santa Clara, Calif. 


“SEX SCIENCE MAGAZINE,” 25s. Living illustra- 
tions! Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, New 
York. 


COMPLETE bound course in gagwriting, $2.00, in- 
cludes article on cartoon ideas, free coaching, mar- 
ket advice. Don Frankel, 3623W Dickens, Chicago 
47. 


JUVENILE PLOTTER’S Situation-Difficulty-Unexpec- 
ted-Decision-Result incidents provide countless 
teen-age story outlines. Approved (1938) Denver 
Writer’s Club. One dollar. H. Fraser, 147 Bedford 
Road, Toronto, Canada. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—thru our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of interesting friend- 
ships. Discriminating clientele, all religious faiths. 
Ask us about our special free membership plan 
extended to college men over 40 and young ladies 
under 26—no obligation. Write today or telephone 
Grace Bowes, any weekday from 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
American Service, 236 West 70th Street (Dept. 
WD) New York City, telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


PLOTTO: This famous $25 book by William Wallace 
Cook, available new. Club dissolving. Complete 
with key. $8 each set. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WIDOWER, late forties, would like to correspond 
with serious minded ladies, interested in helping 
to build future with aspiring wrter. Jewish, or 
broadminded Gentiles. Will reply to all. Box K-13. 


MARK YOUR MAILBOX .. . Your name on neat 
hand-cut stencil. 1 or 2 inch letters. 100 uses. 
Postpaid $1.00, Details FREE. Milo Kinn, 1413 
W. Cambridge, Dept. W, Seattle 6, Washington. 


BE SUCCESSFUL! Know thy self! Numerology-horo- 
scope and questions answered by expert psychic- 
numerologist. Send name, birth-date $1.00. Box 


292 SPARETIME Moneymaking Offers—dime! Home- 
work Publications, 814, 44th Ave., San Francisco. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “‘The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to sell 
poems, examples and over 200 pay markets; 50c. 
“The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspondent 
Plan” gets you checks from small publications; 
— Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, 

alif. 





GOOD STORIES, plays, plots, novels, etc., written! 
Free writing and marketing tips. Song poems, $2. 
William Stratford Zillman, 4446 North Kildare Ave- 
nue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


MAGAZINES reaching 70,000 readers now use 
“STOR-I-VERSE.”” We need more short story writ- 
oe. Hope Publishing Co., Box 1492, Columbus, 

io. 





FOR SALE—Have been collecting all kinds clippings, 
articles, books, digests, since war began. War and 
politics only. Good research material for writers, 
back to 29. Frank McDonald, 207 E. Weber Rd., 
Columbus 2, Ohio. 


GIRL WITH ONLY SLIGHTLY defected hearing, 
otherwise strong, healthy, lover of outdoor life— 
would correspond with gentlemen over 26. Country 
bred preferred. Box K-17. 





EDITORS: Brighten up your magazine, newspaper. 
Carry humor column. Sold jokes for over fifteen 
years. Swell for trade journals. Samples on request. 
yak S. Donen, 2065 Creston Avenue, Bronx 53, 
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WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


FOLKS in England, Australia, Malta, Cuba, etc., de- 
sire correspondence with Americans. Nice list, 25c 
coin. W, Garnet, 347 N. Main, Waterbury 14, Conn. 


I MADE GOOD MONEY while receiving rejection 
slips. Full outline reasonable. Stamped envelope 
brings particulars. Box 200, Inola, Okla. 


VALUABLE AUTO-SUGGESTION PROCEDURE for 
writers, $1. Franklin Llewis, 1621 South Grand, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WILL PAY DEARLY for “A Said Book.” L. Mc- 
Gowan, 332 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 

3,000 NEW and used correspondence courses books, 
writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain list 10c. 
Books and courses bought, sold, rented, Mailing 
lists available, all classes. Also circular mailing. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


LONELY? WHY? Try our personal selective plan. 
Many wealthy. Desk B. 7711 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles 3, Calif. 


FROM OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS comes 
New Hope. Versatile and broad experience with 
people. I can help you. Sincere and strictly confi- 
— $5.00. Mary Melville, Gen. Del., Tumwater, 

ash. 


YOUNG LAD seeks non-platonic correspondence with 
broadminded lass interested in unusual, unique, or 
bizarre and sophisticated experiences. Box K-12. 


MARRIAGE HYGIENE: SEX GUIDES, $1.00. Sex- 
ology Magazine, year’s subscription $3.00; sample 
copy 25c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring-Valley, N. Y. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail Order 
News, Somerville, N. 


ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
their inner faculties, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organiza- 
tion of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and 
sincerity determines the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them, a copy of ‘“‘The Mastery of Life,” 
a fascinating book, will be given without price; let 
this book guide you to the conservative plan where- 
by you may widen your scope of Personal Power. 
Simply address your letter to Scribe A. X. J., 
Amorc Temple, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 


TROUBLED? UNHAPPY? My philosophy of life will 
help you. Prompt, personal letter will answer your 
queries. Confidential. Fee, $1.00. Dick Rich, Box 
373, Macomb, Illinois. 


FAMILY COATS-OF-ARMS SEARCHED! Authentic 
report, any surname, $2.00. Tells where located 
in printed sources—described or illustrated. Im- 
mediate refund if not found. International Heraldic 
Bureau, P. O. Box 508, Annapolis, Maryland. 


DOES THE MAIL man pass you by? Do you crave 
friendly, romantic correspondence with congenial 
interesting people? Send description, hobbies, etc.; 
Membership $1.00. Tally-Ho, 52 N. Ritter Ave., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


101 WAYS to make money, home or office. Slick 
schemes that roll dollars in, 50c postpaid. Charles 
Olive, Wilmar, Minnesota. 


TALL gentleman wishes to correspond with girl un- 
der 35. Apt. 265 207 East 84th Street, New York, 
i, a 


UNUSUAL Astrology readings. Send 50c and birth- 
date. Joan Hartsock, 282 Corona, Long Beach 3, 
Calif. 





YOUR OWN or anybody else’s handwriting analyzed. 
A thorough-going accurate analysis for only $1.00. 
Albert C. Maringer, Lawtons, N. Y. 
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Absolutely Dependable—Professional 


TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


For 25 years S. T. C. has proved its ability 
to train writers successfully. Ask for free 
booklet, "The Way Past the Editor," and 


coupon for free MS. report. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colo. 











EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate work, minor corrections in punctuatio 





and spelling, if desired. Extra first page and ¢arbon 


Mailed flat. 


ESTHER LORY 
810 Dingledine Ave. 


free. 60c per thousand words. 


Lima, Ohio 





Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Calif. 














DO YOU NEED INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION? | 


The exercises that go out with each lesson in my course 
of fiction writing are made up for the individual 
student. You and I get acquainted just as we would 
in the class room. My school growing rapidly 
therefore the time will come when I will not be able 


to give students my individual at Would 


like to take advantage of my time 
Zeiger Hay School of Fiction Writing 
P. ©. Box 2018, San Antonio 6, Texas 


tention you 
now? 














WRITERS! Turn everyday experiences into cash. 
Earn $1 to $200 selling anecdotes, embarrassing 
moments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. Market 
list and instructions $1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, 
Arlington, Virginia. 


NATIONALLY PUBLISHED WRITER, now contribu- 
tor to one of America’s leading magazines, desires 
correspondence with cultured lady (age, 25-35) 
who plays and composes classical music (No jazz 
wanted.). Object, friendship, possibly matrimony. 
Lady preferably college graduate and Catholic. 
Green Gables Studios, Lower Marlboro, Calvert 
County, Maryland. 


NEW HAPPINESS for lonely hearts, find romance, 
join the Morning Star Club, membership three 
months, 25c. Box 324 DeQueen, Arkansas. 


INTELLECTUAL, 


PERPLEXED? 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


CUS10O0M BUILT PLOTS based on newspaper clip- 
pings, with opening and closing 
Slanted to your market, $1.00 each. Clippings in- 
cluded. Richard J. Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, IlIli- 


nois. 


GAG-WRITING, gag-cartooning, tips, markets, read 
“The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill Porcelli, 
1239 South California, Chicago. 


DIVORCE, marriage information. Know the require- 
ments for each State. Complete list $1.00. S. Pater- 
son, Sec. A, 2512 BU, Childress, Texas. 


WANTED: To share my home by beautiful Florida 
lake for the winter with middle-aged woman. Ex- 
cellent reference exchanged. Box 213, Auburndale, 
Florida. 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENTS desired by 
bachelor, 38, employed on isolated desert spot. 
Poetry, fiction experience. Might collaborate with, 
or help few promising beginners, gratis. No cards, 
Tommy Thompson, Midland, California. 


SOLVES PLOTTING problems. Pictorial plots, build 
your story structures, make writing easier. Send 
fifty cents, coin or stamps. 310 North Ontario, 
Burbank, California, 


NEED CASH? Earn Money at Home! ‘100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans.’ Complete instructions, 60 
pages, 25c. Homework Publications, 814, 44th Ave., 
San Francisco, California. 


ENJOY deep 


California, 


reading? Theodore Dufur, Banning, 


DON’T SPEND YOUR MONEY FOR MAGIC, and 
please don’t answer this if you believe fair stories. 
I do not dabble in mystic symbols. I haven’t car- 
ried on any private conversations with the Creator. 
I am not the custodian of secret knowledge alleged- 
ly handed down from past ages. I am a scientist 
interested in your problems and your career. Un- 
less you are seriously interested in mental effici- 
financial success, energy, youthfulness, and 
zy life, I can’t use you as a pupil; but if you 
really feel that you will never be satisfied with 
anything short of genuine success, write for Pam- 
phlet D, Ellsworth Howard, 42 S. 40th St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


MIDWEST refined widow desires intellectual gentle- 
man letter-friend, sixtyish, interested in the worth- 
while things. Box K-3. 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample copy “WRITER’S 
FRIEND,” containing valuable writing and market- 
ing tips. Postal request okay. Also, at 25c each, 
5 for $1.00—SUPER-PLOTTER, HOW TO GET 
INSPIRATION, POETRY FOR PROFIT, PROFES- 
SIONAL TRICKS OF NAME WRITERS, FOR- 
MULA & MARKETS for—1 Short-Shorts. 2 Juve- 
niles. Will Heideman, Dept D, New Ulm, Minn. 


RADIO IDEAS ARE IN DEMAND—“‘How, Where to 
Sell Program Ideas’’ (Gilmore) assures your brain- 
storm proper consideration by the right persons, 
Sage postpaid. Burton’s, 2040 Sherman, Evanston, 


THRIFTY YOUNG farmer, lover of growing things, 
of creative work (30 odd sales), of music and 
flowers, of life’s simple and beautiful, desires cor- 
respondpence with sensible, fun-loving, attractive 
and cultured young woman of same preferences. 
Box K-2. 


YOUR ABILITIES ANALYZED by color vibration. 


Send 2 dimes and name of your three favorite 
ae to Hartman, 1433 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, 





lively, sophistocated mail club. 
ree. Needs thoughtful members. Peterson, 3542 
Carroll, Chicago, Ill. 


BAFFLED? In need of advice from 
an expert? One wiio has weathered every storm 
and come up smiling from almost every possible 
heartache? Send query and a dollar to Box 51, 
Attention FCR, Petersburg, Indiana. 
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Marcu, 


The Mills in Washington 


W HAT will happen to OWI after the 
/ war? 
Elmer Davis hints that Archibald 


MacLeish’s job with the State Department may 
include supervising a “career” channel for quali- 
fied mewsmen and writers, who would 
status equivalent to diplomatic attaches. An 
OWI report, to go to the President and Congress 
soon, is expected to suggest assigning press at- 
taches to our embassies. Such men, Davis feels, 
would improve State Department press relations 
strong point—in othe 


have a 


never our diplomatic 
countries, and would keep close check on how 
the foreign press felt about U. S. policies 


However the details are worked out, OWI-men 
here and in New York believe some of their 
functions will undoubtedly be transferred to 
MacLeish’s group, come peace. 

Not much in the way of jobs for writers with 
OWI now. Mary Ryan of that agency’s person- 
nel office says the future outlook is also poor. 
Although the developments in the Pacific are ex- 
pected to require staff expansion, the need—so 
far as can be seen now—will probably be chiefly 
for radio and administrative personnel. Linguists 
will be most in demand, OWI heads feeling that 
Far East conditions call for the spoken word, 
rather than the written. 

Formation of a committee under Mrs. Emil 
Hurja to raise $100,000 for a Municipal Theater 
for Washington is good news to local writers, 
actors and stage-struck citizens. Under the di- 
rection of Catholic University’s Father Gilbert 
Hartke, who is largely responsible for that 
school’s original and professionally competent 
stage presentations, the enterprise will stress 
home-grown talent. This really looks like a 
break for aspiring Washington dramatists. 

Speaking of Catholic U., 
Life Conference there chided 
newspapers and magazines—in about that order. 
Martin Quigley, motion picture magazine editor, 
urged support of decent movies as a means of 
eliminating objectionable films. Radio’s “soap 
operas” came in for criticism, as did press and 
magazine cheesecake photos. 


a four-day Family 


movies, radio, 


Secretary Stettinius, who took a 
pasting for having spent two weeks of valuable 
time making an OWI short on State Department 
policy, actually made the picture in odd hours 
at his office. The script is reported as “forth- 
right, plain talk.”” That shouldn’t be surprising, 
since Ben Hecht wrote it. 


newspaper 


Ernie Pyle is overseas now, but when he was 
here, he lived up to the reports preceding him. 
Most of his visit to the Washington Daily News, 
his old hangout, was spent with the ink-drenched 
boys of the press room. Ernie got so embar- 
rassed by the mob surrounding him and the al- 
most worshipful stares that he finally asked, 


ww 
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WRITERS 


Former New York editor (COLLIER'S, COSMO- 
POLITAN) with studio, radio and magazine con- 
nections, offers services as story and play doctor 


—criticism, revision, collaboration, marketing. 


SIDNEY COOK 


444 N. Camden Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 








SONGWRITERS 


My qualifications for composing melodies, writing lyrics 
and making revision speak for themselves. (4) of my 
songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phonograph 
records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send a 
card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


at, accurate work, minor corrections in spelling, punc- 
and grammar, if desired. Every page proof read, 
i flat. 40-45c per thousand words. 10% iscount 
10,000 words. First copy and carbon free. 


LORA ROHN 


Wauwatosa (13), Wisconsin 





Post Office Box 23 








ATTENTION AUTHORS 


Make Fiction Characters Seem Real 
Create life-like fiction by injecting new life through vivid 
character description You can learn these new secrets 
nd techniques in this new and fascinating book. 
“CHARACTER AT A GLANCE" 
96 Pages $1.00 Postpaid 


WISDOM PUBLICATIONS 


Box 572 No. Adams, Mass. 














12-15 POETRY PRIZES monthly. Articles 
on fiction writing, Poetry helps, and many 


poems. 25c copy; $2.00 year. Write 


WILDFIRE POETRY MAGAZINE 


1435 Second Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 








SONG POEMS 


SET TO MUSIC 


By well-known New York Musical Director who has spent many 
y arranging for the biggest music publishers. Write today 
for REE Booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In Songwriting’’ which will 
be gladly mailed on request. 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 














DID YOUR LAST STORY SELL? 


If it didn’t, let us see it. We will help you get the 


litor’s check. 


SALES SERVICE — NO READING FEE 


TYPING GHOST WRITING 
POEMS LOTS 
COLLABORATION CRITICISMS 


SONG LYRICS MARKET INFORMATION 
Please write for details. 


SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS’ GUILD 


3520 White Oak Dr., Houston 7, Texas 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How te write, what to write, and where to sell. 
mite (wr iting 


“tive 


Our courses in Short 
Article Writing. Versification, t 
was ag ene, honest. practi advi re 
il pa ulars and a sample copy 
MONTHLY, Write ‘today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





-Story W. 
and 
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WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 


Manuscripts of ali kinds typed neatly, accurately and tech- 
nically perfect, in proper form, by ex 
on 16 or 20 Ib. 
minor corrections in veel 
ation, if desired. 
Poetry ic per line. 
D. 


10,000. 
GUARANTEE 

ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover Street, 


Mailed flat PROMPTNESS 


Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and 


books pave the way to success for YOU. My clients 
are selling. I revise, polish, give new life and interest 
and appeal to your writings. Returned to you fault- 


lessly typed. One carbon copy. One dollar per thou- 


sand words, plus return postage. 


Edith M. Naill, Box 7, wc Mo. 








SONG WRITERS 


If you 
written by a Professional Hit tune 


want beautiful melodies for your song Lyrics 
writer don’t fail to 


write today for free information 


Professional Song Service, Dept. 3 
Box 2309, Hollywood 28, Calif. 








PLOT WHEEL 


for 
Hundreds of plots at your fingertips! 


$1.00 
HUGH L. PARKE 


Highland Park, P. O, Box 3471, Detroit 3, Mich. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately, and promptly. 30c a 
thousand words. Carbon copy free. Poetry, 
Ic a line. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES, R.F.D NO. 1 
Box No. 243-A, Chester, W. Va. 











Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is as 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








“Read MINICAM 


For All Camera Users 
On sale at all newsstands 
25c THE COPY 











“Does the union let guys stand around 
like this during a press run?” 

The Civil Service Commission has ruled that 
job-applicants no longer need a college educa- 
tion for appointment to Government jobs in the 
category, which includes some 
writing posts. Education or experience, or a 
combination, will be determining factors in in- 
dividual cases. 

Tr. A. Craven, of the Gardner Cowles enter- 
prises, told the local Ad Club Washington will be 
one of the first cities to have facsimile broadcast- 


you 


‘professional’ 


ng. . . . Radio station income went up 20 per 
cent nationally in 1944 over 1943, according to 
figures released here. Sales of program time 
by individual stations increased 26 per cent. 


Wonder if prices paid for free-lance scripts were 
correspondingly higher? 

Moss Hart was in a town a while back, sport- 
ing a beard that makes him resemble a doctor in 

patent medicine ad. He grew it for a USO 

“The Man Who Came to Dinner.” A 
beard is vital for the role of “The Man” since 
Monty Woolly’s portrayal, although Hart says he 
ind George S. Kaufman never gave a thought 
to whiskers when they wrote the thing. 

Charles Francis Coe—who is ‘‘Socker”’ Coe 
to most people—talks mostly about his daughter 
Betty’s writing success these days. He says Betty 

1ade $8,000 in two months with her portable. 
He made $37,000 himself his first year, writing 
for the pulps with adhesive tape on his finger 
tips to keep from wearing them down to the 
nub. 

Asked about that familiar nickname, Coe re- 
ported that the only gow he ever met who 
didn’t call him “‘Socker” after short acquaintance 
was Lady Astor—and i came halfway. She 
addressed him as “Mr. Socker.” 

While we’re talking about big money, a gov- 
ernment friend tells me more writers have hit 
the high tax brackets this year than ever before. 
About 30 books have recently reached the quar- 
ter-million mark in sales. 


tour in 


Author James Warner Bellah, now an infantry 
lieutenant colonel, wants publishers to stop refer- 
ring to foot soldiers as “mugs and dumbheads 
with strong backs and weak minds.” The in- 
fantry is “the championship youth of America.” 
Of course it is, and no one disputes the fact. 
This write has seen no paper or magazine refer- 
ences to “mugs and dumbheads,” and feels the 

cusation unjustified. 

Washington’s Society of Free Lance Writers 
may have its activities curtailed by fuel and 
brownout restrictions, which prohibit use of pub- 
lic buildings for after-hours meetings. The So- 
ciety has been gathering every two weeks at the 
Mount Pleasant Library. 


Pierre Van Paassen has been awarded a Cita- 
tion by the Zionist Organization of America... . 
The Library of Congress received twenty rare 
early editions of “Don Quixote” from Leonard 
Kebler of Mount Vernon, New York. Robert 
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“THE WRITER’ S MARKET” 


The new eleventh edition of “THE | 
WRITER’S MARKET” is now ready 
for mailing to writers. It contains 378 
pages, 36 more than last year, and 
2,500 editors tell you what they want 
to buy, how long they want contribu- 
tions, how much they pay per word, 
and what their editorial policies are. 
Also given are the names and addresses 


| graph markets, 


of book publishers, syndicates, photo- 
and stage, screen and 
radio markets. No writer who wishes 
to place his work profitably can be with- 
out “THE WRITER’S MARKET.” 
The book is beautifully bound and i 
7x11 inches. You must be pleased or 
your money will be refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 








Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. 
Writer’s Market.”’ 
Name 


Address 


City... 


Send me postpaid the 11th edition of “The 


Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 
and writers everywhere. 
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LEARN HOW TO — 
WRITE FOR RADIO!? 


Take my Twenty-lesson Course, ELEMENTS OF SUC- 
CESSFUL RADIO WRITING. Pay only $35 in easy $5 
payments. No contract to sign. Send $5 for first lesson. 
If pleased, send $5 for each additional lesson until you 
have paid $35. The remaining thirteen lessons will be 
sent you without further tuition as you complete each 
assignment. Certificate upon satisfactory completion of 
course, 

Beginning Writers, RADIO needs scripts! Fiction Writ- 
ers, learn how to adapt your short stories for RADIO! 
Send $5 for First Lesson, USING SOUND EFFECTS. Do it 
TODAY! 


CYRIL LINDQUIST, M.S. 


44 Morningside Drive .... New York 25, N. Y. 


HAROLD VINAL [ 


Editor of VOICES 





Secretary The Poetry Society of America, ac- 
cepts poems for criticism. Single poems not 
more than sixteen lines, 





129 E. 74th Street New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


BOOK MSS. WANTED, particularly books for older 
boys*, with black and white illustrations. Accepted 
material published on royalty basis only, 


WALLACE HEBBERD, PUBLISHER 


Incorporated 














Santa Barbara, California 
*e. g., THE PAINTED PONY, by John C. Almack 
TYPING WANTED 
Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 


sell your manuscript. Stenography is 
years of experience can help you. 


48¢ per 1000 words. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, 


my forte. My 
Carbon free. 


Arlington, Virginia 








FOR ONE CLIENT 


who had made only a $5 sale, I sold $450 worth, in- 


cluding a $200 sale. Journalism graduate, U. of IIl., 
17 years as agent. Reading fee: $1 first 1,000 words 
50c each 1,000 additional. 10% sales commission. 


s free. 
JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 N. Vermilion, 


SONGWRITERS 
SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Resubmittal 


Danville, Ill. 














com 1 Be | or words songs revised copy 
secure Send ir best poem for immediate 
nation and Free ‘Rh yming Dictionary 
RICHARD BROS. 
25 Woods ——— Chicago 1, Illinois 
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CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. D., New York, N. Y. 
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is still being mentioned as possible Li- 
Congress. Luther Evans is acting 
Archibald MacLeish’s new job 
resulted in his resignation from the Commission 
the. Freedom of the Press, now making studies 
a $200,000 grant to the University of Chi- 
cago from Henry Luce... . 
Sam O’Neal, new De 
nittee publicity head, 
reas in his life. He 


Sherwocd 
brarian of 
head now. 


inder 
National Com- 
wrote a press re- 
etired as head of the Na- 


>mocractic 


never 


1al Press Club to take the job. Sam won 
the Sigma Delta Chi award last spring for out- 
standing Washington correspondence for his Chi- 


cago Sun articles on the bill to exempt insurance 
companies from anti-trust laws. 

Radio stars and professional entertainers head- 
lined the bill at the Press Club’s celebration 
when Edward Jameson, Houston Chronicle cor- 
respondent, inaugurated as president—but 
piano Vice President Harry 
Orson Welles told 


was devoting himself 


was 
versatili ity of 
the 


luncheon group 


the 
show. 


here he 


Truman stole 


to political affairs in the hope of being an “in- 
fluence for good” but that he had no hopes for 
a political career. In his first syndicated news- 
paper column, the boy genius committed what 
would have been hara-kiri for anyone else by 


writing about the President’s inauguration in the 
t 


past tense—several days before it occurred. 
John Marquand is slated for a tour of the 

Pacific theater. . A Raymond Gram Swing 

script has been included in a college freshman 


English text book, as an example of modern lit- 
style. Cass Canfield, head of Harper 
and Brothers, is now Director of Informational 
activities in France for OWI... . Ralph Renick, 
id manager of Army Times and formerly of Pic- 
torial Review and Good Housekeeping, died in 
Gallinger Hospital] here. 

Mickey MacDougall, 


nd dice-cheating have 


erary 


whose exposes on card— 
hit many magazines, ad- 
42 times. 
training station, on 
> WE atch for wise-guy gamblers. His new book 
is “MacDougall on Dice and Cards.” 

Ever wonder how the Supreme Court writes its 
opinions? The justices confer on Saturdays, and 
one is assigned to write an opinion on a Case. 
[wo weeks may I 


mits having been inducted into the 
the 


navy 


He rides with ind 


ictees t 


then the opinion is passed 
deletions, or 
issued 
dead- 
problems by getting 
Supreme Court. 


pass, 
members for additions, 
Eventually, the 


among other 


suc?e 


result is 
Writers with 


stions, 
as the opinion of the court. 


ine trouble might solve their 





mselves appointed to the 


Chinese Writers (Canada) 


Si 
Are there any Chinese writers anywhere and 
especially in our town? If so, I would like 
very much to hear from them. 
EDNAMAY WONG, 
439 Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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BOOKS 


After a@ conscientious 
catalogues, WRITER’S 
to its readers. 


authoritative All are 


survey 


of over a score of —— 
DIGEST recommends the 


book 
following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right . $3.50 | 
john B. Opdycke 

Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 | 

Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
james C. Fernal 

Soule’s Synonyms 3.50 

Don’t Say It 3.50 
john B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary 

Indexed 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 | 


Law of Copyright and Literary Prop- 
erty 22.50 
iy. G. Ball 


POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Woo 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Woo 
First Principles of Verse 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters PY 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 
J. Wal 


er 


1.75 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


Points About Poetry : 50 
Donald G. French 


Verse a. Simplified 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon 2.75 


Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 
Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
tugene Vale 
How to Write a Play 
Lajos Egri 
Write That Play 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary : e 
Leonard Lewis 


2.50 
3.00 


Radio Writing 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
Writing es 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
Radio Writing $.75 
Max Wylie 
More By Corwin 3.00 
Norman Corwin 
Both Sides of the Microphone 1.25 


j. S. Hayes & H. F. Gardner 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Plotto oiseees se 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and Personalities 

owney & E. H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations 
Georges Polti 


JUVENILE WRITING 
> Story Writing 
Robinson 
aie ia Success Secrets 
Vill Herman 
Writing the Juvenile Story 
May Emery Hail 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing 
So You Want to Write a Song 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


| Stories You Can Sell 


Laurence D’Orsay 

| Writing Magazine Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 

How to Revise Your Own Stories 
Anne Hamilton 


PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss. and 


Contest Entries 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them 


Contest Gold 
H 


elen King 


BOOKS ON SLANG 
Dictionary of Service Slang 
Park Kendall 
Underworld and Prison Slang 
Cowboy Lingo 
amon R. Adams 
Hash House Lingo 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Ges —— ; 
ils 
The Art "of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators 
Martin Sheridan 
Making Laughs Pay 
2. W. La Roe 
Thesaurus of Humor 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper Writing 


Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles 
Helen M. Patterson 
seesaer the Magazine Article 
harles Carson 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 
The Magazine Article 
Robert Crawford 
Writing Non-Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 


Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 


2.00 | The - riter’s Market 
M. Mathieu 
2.00 | 1945 Universal Photo Almanac 
2.00 MISCELLANEOUS 
Let’s Write About You 
Charles Carson 
Mystery Fiction 
1.00 Marie T. Rodell 
1.00 | Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 
Royalty Road 
3.00 Louis De Jean 
Characters Make Your Story 
2.50 Maren Elwood 
Learning to Write 
1.25 Dorothy Hubbard 
The Editor Accepts 
Earl Reed Silvers 
My Last Million Readers 
35 E. Gauvreau 
" Narrative Technique - 
2.50 Thomas H. Uzzell 


The Profit in Writing 

60 Laurence D’ Orsay 

The Mind in the Making 
james Harvey Robinson 

The Art of Useful Writing 


1.00 Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How 
2 00 Mildred I. Reid 


50} Writers—Help Yourselves 
Mildred I. Reid 
-50 | Writers—Make It Sell 
Mildred I. Reid 
Magazine Writing and Editing 


1.25 Charnley & Converse 
Selling What You Write 

1.00 _, Donald MacCampbell 

: Writing for Profit 

1.00 D. Wilhelm 

; Technique of Fiction Writing 

1.00 R. S. Dowst 

, The Writing of Fiction 

2.75 Arthur S. Hoffman 

‘ Making Manuscripts Salable 

1.00 Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property 

2.00 Philip Wittenberg 


Modern Criminal Investigation 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


2.50 | Profitable Publicity 


Henry F. Woods, jr. 
Publicity 
. 3.65 Henry M. Baus 
Putting “It”? in the Column 
1.50 Ben Arid 
Writing Novels to Sell 
3.25 Laurence D’ Orsay 
Why Write A Novel. . 
2.75 Jack Woodford 
3.00 | Dynamics of Drama 


George Armin Shaftel 
3.00 | How to Write for Money 
Jack Woodford 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


3.00 
1.50 


2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.25 
2.00 
3.00 
1.75 
3.00 
2.00 
3.75 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
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Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose 


pO ne 





Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child sca nas ew 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot ; 2.00 


Mildred I. Reid 


Address 
' City... 


12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


State 
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First Class Magazines 


The American Swedish Monthly, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 20. Victor O. Free- 
burg, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use material concerning sub- 
jects which may be classified in one or more of 
three fields: 1. Sweden ; 2. The relations between 
Sweden and the United States; 3. Contributions 
to American progress by Swedes or by Americans 
of Swedish birth or descent. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in two 
to four weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York City 17. 
Allen Marple, Fiction Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy. “We need short shorts up to 1500 
words, and short stories of any type. Our ideal 
serial length is 60,000 words which we serialize 
in four parts, each installment running around 
15,000 words. However, we have used three- 
parters and five-parters, though the installment 
length remains about 15,000 words. There 
no such thing as a ‘Collier’s story’ in the editors’ 
minds; we are interested in who 
write.” 

Liberty, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City 
17. Edward Maher, Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy; $3.50 a year. ‘“‘We use short shorts 
up to about 1200 words and short stories up to 
about 6000 words; also 2500 to 3500 word 
articles. No serials. We buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in one week to ten days. Good 
payment, on acceptance.” 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, New York. De- 
Witt Wallace and Lila Acheson Wallace, Editors. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“While we buy very few original manuscripts, we 
do like to receive article ideas, preferably in out- 
line form, for development. Especially interested 
in contributions for the various contests and de- 
partments, such as ‘Life in These United States’ 
and ‘Picturesque Speech and Patter’.” 

This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 17. William I. Nichols, Editor. 
Distributed as the magazine section of 21 news- 
papers throughout the country. ‘Fiction pre- 
ferred: Romance, humor, mystery, adventure— 
with appeal to both sexes. While paper short- 
age continues, we are buying only fiction of 
3300 words or less. Preferred lengths: 3300, 
1500, 1200 words. We use no serials or novel- 


is 


anyone 


can 





ettes, but pay the highest prices in the market 
for short-shorts — when we have first look. We 


buy war-background stories, but prefer those 
which deal with the home front. We buy no 
conventional ‘westerns’, but like an occasional 
of pioneer America. Articles preferred: 
Important new developments and colorful per- 
sonalities in the fields of America’s War Effort, 
postwar developments, community betterment, 
science, entertainment. Preferred length: 1500 
to 2500 words. Especially desired are articles 
which lend themselves to dramatic pictorial treat- 
ment; pictures should be submitted with manu- 
scripts when possible. Ideas for picture sequences 
are also desired. We cannot use controversial, 
historical, or descriptive articles. An important 
feature of This Week is the inspirational editorial 
regularly published on page two, under the head- 
ing ‘For a Strong and United America’. Length: 
1000 words or less. Brief true stories, told in 
dramatic, almost fictional style, and around 500 
words in length, also desired. These should de- 
scribe moments of heroism, sacrifice or courage. 
Other short features desired are: Short, story- 
telling, photographic sequences; anecdotes; 
miniature articles, 500 to 900 words in length, 
on all subjects listed under Articles. Straight 
humor also desired, with best length 500 to 2000 
Also cartoons.” 


story 


words. 

Town & Country, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22. Harry A. Bull, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
fiction, 1500 to 2000 words, on topical, satirical 
subjects. We like to avoid articles slanted for 
a woman’s magazine. Also use topical articles, 
and biographies if the subject is interesting. We 
run a letter department from all the different 
war fronts. We buy photographs, if illustrating 
an article. No poetry. Report in two to four 
weeks. Rates vary according to material, on 
publication.” 

Western Family, 3224 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 4, California. Miss Zepha Samoiloff, 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly; $1.50 a year. “We 
use all types of interesting, readable fiction of 
not more than 2500 words. Also articles slanted 
toward the homemaker and ‘how to do it’ articles 
not more than 1200 words. We buy photo- 
graphs for covers only, also poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is 2c to 5c a word, on pub- 
lication. 
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Second Class Magazines 


American Foreign Service Journal, c/o State 
Dept., Washington, D. C. Henry S. Villard, 
Chairman, Editorial Board. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use articles dealing 
with any angle of the American diplomatic or 
consular service, or materia] of interest to Foreign 
Service Officers; should be non-political and 
non-controversial. Very few travel articles; only 
those of an unusual nature. We buy photo- 
graphs, but very little fiction and poetry. Re- 
port in three weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
$1.00 each for photos, on acceptance.” 

Facts, 1780 Broadway, New York City 19. 
Henry Lee, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use articles of general 


interest. No fiction, poetry, or photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 3c a word, 
on publication, with a top price of $50 per 
article.” 


Women’s Secondary Magazines 


The Family Circle Magazine, 400 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. Robert R. Endicott, 
Editor. Issued weekly. Distributed free through 
Safeway and Fisher Brothers chain grocery stores. 
“We use material of family interest, with em- 
phasis on women’s interests. Only slick paper 
fiction wanted: short stories, 1500 to 3000 words. 
Overbought on articles at present. We buy 


BOOK HORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "That makes 6 in a 
row without a rejection," writes 
Fred East, of CALIFORNIA, 
about whom | have told you 
before, and about whom you 
are going to hear a good deal 
more. He is talking about our 
latest sale to Dutton, RENE- 
GADE RANGE, which has just 
brought an advance of $250. 


NEWS: Published this month, by Macrae-Smith— 
two books | sold them at one time: THE HEART IS 
YOUNG, by Peryl Wade Parsons, and TRIGGER 
TRAIL, by Roy Manning. Plus another book mystery 
sale to Inner Sanctum, reprint serial sale, and roy- 
alties—a good book month for my clients, 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 











The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 








$750 From The POST? 
A client from Baltimore dropped in to see 
me recently. As he talked about himself, | 
got the impression that he unknowingly had 


the makings of a swell Post piece. 1 fol- 
lowed this idea up, the Post agreed with me, my 
client and | worked the material over together. The 
Post has just come through with $750, for §,000 
words. Watch for THE OTHER SIDE OF THE TABLE. 

"We were very pleased with the job you did," the 
Post wrote. It's always nice to receive a compliment 
from a top flight editor, especially when it's an en- 
dorsement of your own system! 

| have always said it: In your own life, in your 
own background, there is more story and article ma- 
terial than you dream of—material that only you 
can use. My clients, from the moment they start 
working with me, learn how to use what they have. 
And in the week we go to press, this system of mine 
has paid out nicely, with checks, in addition to the 
$750 | mentioned, of $590, $450, $250, $200, $160 
and other eye openers. 

"| have just returned from New York," Mildred 
Walton, of Ontario, wrote me recently, “where | 
went to visit some editors. During my short stay, | 
managed to see 4 of these editorial chiefs, 3 of 
them advised that | have you handle my material 
. .." And Harry G. Brown, of the British West 
Indies, who will also cash in on his background,has 
just written, "You seem to have the best facilities of 
any agent | know... Long ago | paid you a dollar 
for criticism and sold the stuff for $75, so you must 


yu" 
be good!" WHERE YOU COME IN 
TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICA, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the various specialized 
markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After 
| make a couple of sales for you, | 
drop al! fees. My rates for personal PLAYS 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing of | y,.- play may be 
published, or pro- 
duced, or both. If 
you have a play 
completed or in 





your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Poems, $1 each. Remember 
that my work with thousands of au- 


Case San meade ovary one Sf tee | cxtiine form, 
writing ifticuities amiliar ° * * 
Send me your best manuscripts now pang me for de 


and be sure to tell me about yourself.* 
*My Zone Number is I7. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary .Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








CHARLES CARSON'S 


Two Books For Writers 


LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU............ 4 00 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


~ WRITING FOR THE pcdentienred 


is easy profitable and 
to beginning writers, 
AS YOU LEARN! 
of stories and artic 
instruction in WRI 
teaches everything 
Mention Writ 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS 








_ The 





One ot my tud 
eles in one montl My 
ING FOR THE JU 


a essar 












Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50« 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per e; carbon copy. Ex- 


perienced, expert and pr ompt service guaranteed 
for special rates on book lengths, criti 


GRACE M. ‘BOYER 
12 Grace Street 





] 
cism and revi 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


rx MIND ASLEEP? 


Copyrighted MIND-STIMULATOR awakens the Creative powers in 











your mind to THINK-UP new, Money-Making, ideas; helps you 
FIND YOURSELF . . the REAL YOU, your right Vocation, your 
Rich, Creative Ability and Money-Making Opportunities. 8th year 


Individual help. Has helped thousands to ADVANCE YEARS IN 
MONTHS FINANCIALLY. Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS free 
Write DR. TIBOLT, 296, 185 Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20, Pa. 


SONGWRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS For Free Examination 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK—‘ 





The Key to Your Future 
in Songwriting’’—Also Free Songwriter’s Guide and 
The Rhymer. Prices and complete details included 


COMPLETE SERVICES FOR ALL SONGWRITERS 


SONG LYRIC DIAGRAMS and THE ART OF SONG 
POEM WRITING—Mailed Postpaid—$2.00. 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS in 48 States. 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE 
Established 1938 
SALEM ONE, 


America's Finest 
INDIANA 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


hotographs for covers (human interest pictures) 
oan to ‘Bastente articles. No poetry. Report 
in one to four weeks. Payment is 3c to 5c a 


word, on acceptance. 


Humor Magazines 
Newbold Ely, 


judge, Ambler, Pennsylvania. 


Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 

ar. “We use humorous material under 1000 
words, including humorous poetry. Report in 
24 hours. Payment is $5 to $15.” 


Pack o’ Fun, 205 E. 
Red Kirby, Editor. 


5c a copy; $1.00 a year. 


Street, New York 
Issued quarterly ; 
“We humorous 


t2nd 


use 





ver about soldiers and girls, thirty-two lines 
Oo! ler. Also short skits or monologs about 
girls from the service man’s viewpoint, not over 
400 words. No photographs. Report in one 
week. Payment is 25c a line for verse and 2c 


a word for prose, on acce ptance.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 






Young People, 1703 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. Issued weekly; $1.00 a 
year. “We use dynamic stories, preferably with 
religious or social themes, for young people 16 

ars of age and over. Lengths, 2000 to 3000 
words, or serials of not more than 12 chapters. 
Also use articles and fillers on religious, or gen- 

informational subjects. We buy photo- 
g , especially of young persons’ activities, 
a poetry. Rates vary, $20 and up per story, 
$1 and up for articles. Payment first of month 
following acceptance.” 
Radio Magazines 
Radio-Craft, 25 West Broadway, New York 


City 7. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly ; 


$2.50 a year. “We use 





25c a copy; ye material on 


radio and electronics, technical slant only, in 
popular language. Very little fiction usable— 
must be thoroughly technical, such as humorous 
stories of servicemens’ or engineers’ experience 
with apparatus. We buy photographs and the 
electronic kind of poetry. Report in one week. 
Rate varies, on publication.” 
Experimental Magazines 

Controversy, 212 F. & M. Building, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. A. Bergdoll, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly. ‘‘We are now using quite a bit 
of literary matter, controversial and non-contro- 
versial. We are badly in need of well written 






es expressing any opinions or advocating 


ideas.” 
Beginning on 


any 


March 1, The Raven and Now, 


poetry magazines, will merge and publish a new 
general interest magazine titled Different ; a bi- 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We plan 
to use poetry, fiction, articles, and other prose 
departments. Poetry should be of high quality, 
lyric preferred, universal as to theme, simply 
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Marcu, 


yet profoundly written. No unrhymed_ verse 
or chopped prose. We will want short shorts, 
from 1000 to 1500 words. Avoid 
plots and set patterns. We will carry one fan- 
tasy story and one animal story per issue, also 
humorous verse fillers and various constructive 
articles of a political and educational nature, 
preferably under 2500 words.” 


regimented 


Literary Huckster, 301 Central Avenue, Al- 
bany, New York. Fred Snyder, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 for 5 issues. “We 


accept manuscripts on any subject, including con- 
troversial material. Also use verse—anything not 
sentimental. Right now we have an urgent need 
for a 6000 word short story with a roller rink 
background. Payment is $7 for articles, $10 for 
stories, and $3 for verse.” 


Book Publishers 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. Edmund R. Brown, 
Editor. ‘We publish novels, and occasionally a 
short novel or story of novelette length if of 
exceptional merit. Also all significant non-fiction 
of book length; treatises on subjects of interest 
to the public; music. We give special attention 
to poetry and publish a large amount of it. 
Prompt reports. Payment on royalty basis; oc- 
casionally outright purchase; sometimes at au- 
thor’s expense.” 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., 
Building, Syracuse, New York. “We publish 
elementary and high school textbooks. We ex- 
amine submitted manuscripts, but most material 
is prepared by agreement. Write before sub- 
mitting. Photographs bought. Report in several 
Payment by agreement.” 


Chimes 


weeks. 


Little Theatres 


Cherry Lane Theatre, 38 Commerce Street, 
New York City. ‘‘We are looking for a play with 
two star parts: male part for Mr. Gilmore, age 
60, and female part for Virginia Gilmore, age 30. 
Must have big drama with plenty of comedy in 
both parts. Do not submit any other sort of 
play. Write to Paul Gilmore, at the above 
address.” 


Religious Magazines 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, David C. Cook 
Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Myrtle M. 
Bush, Managing Editor. Issued monthly. “We 
use forceful articles on how to make the adult 
class a dynamic in the life of every member ; 
plans for timely social and service activities ; 
500 to 800 words. Ingenious plans for increasing 
membership ; clever ways of reaching absentees ; 
effective means of arousing interest in missions ; 
how to make service to church and community 
exciting; putting the devotion into devotional 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 
Free report on novels, 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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PUBLICISTS 
EARN MONEY 


Rejection slips don’t bother the publicity meetin —Be col- 






lects in cash. Write newspaper publicit par ets 
speeches, handle charity and political aati: or break 
into public relations. 

My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor 
writer and publicist is avai able now through what is 
perhaps the only personali 2 specia 
ized mail course of publicity This 
course is down-to- earth is you 
to earn money and to function on your own as a quali 


fied publicist. 
Send for. Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE,” No obligation. 
STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 

















Neatly, promptly and accurately by an ve. sige 
typist. Minor corrections in Grammar, Spelling and 
punctuation if desired. Carbon free, mailed flat. Forty 
cents per 1000 words. Scripts over 10,000 words thirty 
five cents per 1000 words. 

267 Grand St., Hornell, N. Y. 
Music composed to your words; songs re- 
vised; copyrights secured. Send one or 
more of your best poems for immediate 


consideration to America’s foremost creators 
of songs. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg.,. Boston 8, Mass. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


tt te 














whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
pear that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 

me. Editors, agents and clients h y praise my work 


by . 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report? 
on one short story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 















A Low Cost Publishing Service 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet formats. Send for free folder. 
Pamphlet Distributing Co. 
The William-Frederick Press 
313 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
BOPP III III IPE DID PPP PPP 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


NO OBLIGATION 
for FRES reading 
inavailabie 

renebie “publishers. 


CONSULT US 

We invite you to submit manuscripts 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if 
If accepted they will be submitted to 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N, Y. 








DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 


Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
short stories and articles criticized 
Send for circular 





successor to 
York. Books, 


and marketed. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco, 2 








WrRITER’s DIGEST 


meetings; keeping Christmas in the home; re- 
ports of world events from the Christian view- 
point ; editorials on temperance in all things as 
well-balanced Christian life; challenging 
that point out opportunities for evan- 
sm in the adult class and any other articles 
of a truly inspirational nature; 700 to 1000 
words. Stimulating articles for a department on 
the advancement of Christianity in the home, 
the church, and the community, 1200-word limit. 
Christianity as it enters the relationship of every 
class member as he adjusts himself to life outside 
himself, 1000 to 1200 words. We occasionally 
buy photographs, but very little poetry. Report 
in thirty days. Payment varies according to type 


the 









of material, on acceptance.” 

The Christian Family, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Issued quar- 
terly; 50c a year. “We use short stories, 2500- 


word limit, with Christian family setting. Must 
have interesting plot based on a live family life 
problem; plenty of action, suspense, and a sur- 
denouement. Characters should be whole- 
some, vigorous, clear-thinking persons. Over-opti- 
mistic and goody-goody stories not wanted; 
sordid and melodramatic atmosphere taboo. We 
buy very few photographs. Poetry is bought only 
assignment. Report in thirty days. Payment 
is $8 per 1000 words up to 2c a word.” 


prise 


on 


Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 


clean, wholesome stories, 2000 to 2500 words, 
American setting preferred. Short poems, of three 
or four stanzas, are used, but no photographs. 
Report in ten days. Payment varies, depending 
on quality and quantity.” 

The Christian Leader, 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Massachusetts. John Van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; 10c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use liberal religion and biographical 
articles. No fiction, poetry, or photographs. Re- 
port in two days. No payment.” 


Crusader’s Almanac, 1400 Quincy 
N. E., Washington 17, D. C. Rev. Fr. Terence, 
O.F.M., Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. 
“We use stories, 1000 to 1500 words, and a few 
3000 to 4000 words. Crusader, Franciscan, Pales- 
tinian or Biblican in background. Both ancient 
and modern interest. Also articles with same 
background and same length. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Report in seven to ten 
days. Payment is lc a word.” 


Light and Life Evangel, 
diana. LeRoy M. Lowell, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
75c a year. Sunday School paper. “We use 
stories with a religious or moral background, 
about 2500 words. Also serial stories, about six 
chapters in length, 2000 to 2500 words each 
chapter. We use factual articles of interest to 
young people, biographical articles particularly 
featuring religious leaders, travel articles, etc. 
Poetry and photographs are used. Reports usu- 


Street, 


Winona Lake, In- 
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ally in a month or six weeks. Payment is 30c 
to 40c per 100 words, on acceptance.” 

The Lookout, Eighth and Cutter Streets, Cin- 
cinnati 3, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 5c a copy; $1.25 a year. ““We use short 
stories of 1000 to 1200 words and serials of eight 
to ten installments, 1200 to 1500 words each. 
Fiction wanted is that which is acceptable not 
only for good grammar and effective storytelling 
style, but is keenly interesting—capable of catch- 
ing and holding attention of readers; clean, but 
not mawkish or of the Pollyanna type. In a 
serial, we want each installment to begin and 
end in a way that leaves the reader in sus- 
pense. Articles wanted are chiefly methods or 
inspirational articles on phases of educational 
work of the local undenominational church or 
dealing with personal or family problems of 
Christian life or work; 1000 to 1500 words. 
Photographs wanted are 8x10 upright, glossies, 
sharp black and white contrasts; human interest 
or scenics of exceptionally good composition. 
No poetry used. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment for short stories is 1/2c a word minimum ; 
for photos, $3 for inside use and $5 for cover 
use. Payment made the 15th of the month. 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. 
Fordham Road, New York City 58. Rev. Step- 
hen L. J. O’Beirne, S. J., Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories 
illustrating Catholic belief and practice, 3500 
to 3800 words. We buy poetry, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment 
varies, On acceptance.” 

New Century Leader, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; 75c a year. For religious lead- 
ers and all adults desiring a general religious 
publication. “We use challenging suggestions 
on how to becomes a better Sunday school 
teacher through teacher training, thorough les- 
son preparation, etc.; articles on what makes a 
good teacher and how to be one; descriptions 
of the duties and privileges of the pastor in his 
relationship with the Sunday school; 1000 word 
limit. Plans for building an effectively organ- 
ized Sunday school from the superintendent’s 
point of view; talks on what makes a good 
superintendent and how to be one without 
being preachy; articles which reveal the Christ- 
ian standard at work in the world today ; articles 
which reveal the dynamic power of the Christ- 
ian way as it deals with life’s joys and sorrows, 
etc.; articles dealing with the war, its effect 
on human ideologies, and what we can do about 
it in a Christian way; articles on other general 
topics ; 1200 word limit.” 

The Protestant Voice, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 
Homer W. King, Editor. Issued bi-weekly; 5c 
a copy; $2.00 for 52 issues. A Christian family 
newspaper. “We use human interest stories, 
100 to 250 words, and longer articles up to 1000 
words of interest to all Protestant denominations, 
Particularly those telling in specific terms of 





Beginners 


Only 
N the 15th of eachmonth WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 


ingly explain how to wtite short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable Eng- 
lish in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this coursets quiterea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name PORTERS RTT R Ce RNR ge INE PL OT TT we et 
Address ...... ee ee ivesaeeeeaneee 
NN sci si occu aren eeeetuian sie eas ee mmnaioes wean 








®We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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A LID-LIFTING NEW WRITER'S BOOK 
“Writing for a Living,” just published! 
You learn the Rules of Dramatic Conpes tion and find it 
Takes Something More to Write Successfully . This | k 
deals with THAT SOMETHING MORE Gc: 2 
$1.25 Postpaid. A style that will “blow your hat 


RICHARD TOOKER, Box 148, Phoenix, 


(Terms for Criticism, Ghosting, Revision) 
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SELL YOUR SHORT SHORTS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for pub- 
lished short short stories. you have written a 
short short which you think should sell by all means 
let me try it for you in the current popular markets. 
Reading and handling fee: $1.00 per short short. 
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